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SVK OFFERINGS TO AGENTS 
WV FIRE COMPANIES GAIN I 
FAVOR AMONG CO. OFFICE 


Some of Most Conservative Com- 
panies Have Come Around to 
New Practice 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE CASE 
Hanover Fire and Independence 


Among Others Oversubscribed 
In Recent Stock Offerings 





The recent stock market deflation is 
not expected to change the tendency 
that was gaining in favor before the 
Wall Street crash for fire insurance com- 
panies to give to agents the right to 
subscribe to new stock offerings by the 
companies. The popularity of the plan 
with agents has been reflected by the 
over-subscription of several of the re- 
cent offerings. An illustration is the ex- 
perience of the New Hampshire Fire of 
Manchester. This company has been one 
of the most conservative and most close- 
ly held with moderate capital expansion. 
All of its capital increases over its sixty 
years of business have been in new stock 
offered to current stockholders at the 
par of $10. For some years these rights 
to subscribe have constituted very choice 
melons for the stockholders. 
Other Recent Offerings 


The Hanover Fire recently offered 

40,000 shares to agents. The subscrip- 
tion was for more than double the 
amount of shares offered. Asked this 
week whether any of the agents had 
asked to have the subscriptions canceled 
mM view of the market conditions The 
Eastern Underwriter was informed that 
an infinitesimal number of shares would 
not have becn subscribed if the market 
conditions 2: the time the shares were 
= had been the same as they are 
.One of the most interesting subscrip- 
aes was that of the Independence Fire. 
ge interesting because the concluding 
ate was October 31 at which time the 
market was in a turmoil. 
there was 2 100% 
additional stock. 


ew Hampshire Makes First Offering 
For the first time in its history the 
con Hampshire offered this year to its 
Pte the right to subscribe to 25,000 
nthe Present stockholders waiving 
ao to one-half of the proposed 
tentatie for that purpose. The repre- 
with Ives of the company responded 
ser} ig enthusiasm that the over-sub- 
rp. ion brought down the allotment to 
Other m8" of each agent’s subscription. 
to a Companies making stock offerings 
Sents have had the same experience. 
tt € was every indication before the 
cornet debacle that the practice 
pose extended to other of the more 
pe ore companies and while a halt 
mat Capital plans may be expected as 
ter of course in all corporations in 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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subscription for the 

















PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 








150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 147 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 











DEPENDABLE 


Excellent Service and Facilities 
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Indemnity Company 


150 William Street, New York 
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Disability “Duty” 


With the announcement of standard provisions, some wide- 
awake salesmen have assumed it to be their duty to go out 
and tell the world to hurry up and buy a disability bargain, 
because rates and conditions soon will change. 


That is a short view and is poor salesmanship. If dis- 
ability is being changed because it is not satisfactory to the 
companies, life underwriters should act as protectors of their 
employers and not as agencies for unduly increasing the 
loss. Their duty is to their companies and policyholders’ 
interests under existing contracts. They owe no duty 
whatever to present policyholders or to new prospects to 
induce them to buy something which must be sold at a loss. 
Selling to cover definite and specific needs is the right and 
only right sales motive. 


Home Offices want all the good new business they can 
obtain, if properly sold. They don’t want a single. dollar 
that has been sold because of the coming change in disability. 





Wm. A. Law, President 
Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice-Pres. Hugh D. Hart, Vice-Pres. 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
‘Philadelphia 


Independence Square Founded 1847 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE BILLS 
IN CONGRESS MAY CAUSE 
OLD AGE PENSION PROBE 


To Decide Whether This Is Matter 
For State Or For 
Government 


LABOR COMMITTEE TO ACT 


Meeting Will Be Held In Decem- 
ber; Six Bills On 
Calendar 


The House committee on labor, the 
chairman of which is Representative 
Kopp of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, is expected 
to investigate phases of social insurance 
when it assembles in December, largely 
in order to determine whether to enter 
into an investigation of the whole sub- 
ject of old age pensions with a view of 
determining the feasibility or imprac- 
ticability of Federal legislation on the 
subject. In a talk in Washington re- 
cently Representative Kelly of Pitts- 
burgh said that the principal point to be 
considered is whether the matter of old 
age pensions should be taken up by Fed- 
eral or state governments. Six propo- 
sitions are on the calendar of the Sen- 
ate and House committees in respect to 
old age pensions. They follow: 


(1) S. Res. 70, by Senator Dill (Dem.), 
of Washington, directing the Senate 
Committee on Judiciary to examine and 
report to the Senate the laws of the 
separate states regarding old-age pen- 
sions, to report to the Senate as to the 
constitutionality of a Federal old-age 
pension law, and to recommend whether 
such a pension system, if desirable, 
should be separate from or connected 
with systems adopted by the states. 
Pending in Senate Committee on Ju- 
diciary. 

(2) H. Res. 48, by Representative Fish 
(Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., proposing 
that a special committee of the House 
inquire into old-age pension systems and 
“study the modern methods by which 
practically all the advanced nations of 
the world afford constructive relief to 
aged poor.” Pending in House Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


Collection of Data 


(3) H. R. 3244, by Representative 
Swing (Rep.), of El Centro, Calif., au- 
thorizing and directing the Director of 
the Census to collect and publish sta- 
tistics. concerning the need for old-age 
pensions, in the making of the 1930 de- 
cennial census. Referred to House Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


(4) H. Res. 23, by Representative 
Sirovich (Dem.), of New York City, to 
create a “congressional old-age security 
commission” to report within a year on 
extent of old-age dependency in the 
United States, existing state systems for 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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LEYENDECKER BRANCH 
225 Broadway 
Telephone: Barclay 3670 








EARTHWORMS 


—Organized Service— 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








NYBODY interested in animal life or 
in need of a new subject for a nightmare 
ought to hear about the angleworm farm re- 
cently established in Southern California. 
The live-stock at this unique ranch consists 
of some 300,000 worms. They range all the 
way from pink infants to tough twenty-year- 
old veterans. 


Fy earthworm’s ability to renew its di- 
gestive tract or central nervous system 
in case either is injured makes it a good insur- 
ance risk. One of them can grow a new brain 
in four weeks, although it must lead a quiet 
life during this period and avoid facing any 
problems. 


Ve is generally admitted that there is very 
little similarity between Earthworms and 
Underwriters. Still, when we viewed the 
situation in California, we were reminded of 
a remarkable metamorphosis which takes 
place through the medium of— 


JOHN STREET BRANCH 


60 John Street 
Telephone: John 4107 
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566 Courtlandt Avenue 
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Sales Angles Feature 
New York “Seminar” 


HEAR PROMINENT EDUCATORS 





Lovelace, Bragg, Stevenson, Engelsman, 
Simon and Wilson Among Stars 
At Astor Meeting 





Practical suggestions on handling to- 
day’s underwriting problems were given 
by such well known authorities as James 
Elton Bragg, Griffin M. Lovelace, John 
A. Stevenson, Ralph Engelsman, Leon 
Gilbert Simon and Horace H. Wilson at 
the “Sales Seminar,” held this Tues- 
day at the Hotel Astor in New York 
city, under the auspices of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York 
and the New York University Life In- 
surance Training Course. 

President John C. McNamara, Jr., of 
the New York Association, welcomed 
the agents on behalf of the association, 
and then introduced Mr. Bragg as the 
presiding officer of the day. Mr. Bragg 
stated that the conference’s purpose was 
to bring about an exchange of selling 
ideas, and that the afternoon session 
would be given over entirely to an open 
forum to discuss actual sales problems 
that underwriters had been unable to 
solve. He was pleased to be able to 


. introduce such outstanding personalities 


in life insurance today and in his intro- 
ductions told a few of the things that 
each man had accomplished in his in- 
surance career. 

“Dipso” His Theme 

Mr. Wilson, the first speaker, had an 
intriguing subject in “Dipso,” which 
translated into “I thirst” held more sig- 
nificance for the audience. He said that 
the agent’s job is to stir up emotions in 
the heart of the prospect similar to 
those that are raised when one looks 
upon an old master or upon an archi- 
tectural wonder. Most prospects are 
usually made to recognize the need for 
insurance, he said, but they have not had 
it presented effectively enough to make 
the need become an actual want. His 
advice was for agents to present their 
facts so that the prospect would actual- 
ly “thirst” for what was offered him. 
In order to do this, the interview must 
always follow the course of the pros- 
pect’s ambitions, his interests and de- 
sires, to bring the point home. 

Invaluable ideas on placing a policy 
were given by Ralph Engelsman, ‘the 
next speaker. He advised the agents in 
the large percentage of cases to ask for 
a check when the application is signed, 
and then there is no placing problem 
Created. It is usually the agents’ fault, 
he said, when a policy isn’t delivered. 
Most all men who take the time and 
trouble to be examined are serious in 
their intentions of buying coverage, just 
as serious as the man who orders things 
in a department store on his charge ac- 
count. Mr. Engelsman said he was a 
great believer in the use of additionals, 
that in most all cases agents undersell 
a8 is proven by facts which show that 
only 7% of the life values in this coun- 
try are covered. 
r. Stevenson’s address which is cov- 
ered in another column in The Eastern 
nderwriter, told of the opportunity to- 
ok os agents to cover the depreciation 
ted by the many who have securi- 
< in the stock market. 

oe M. Lovelace was introduced as 
Ms ~ Sam of the men who has done more 
selling Pe philosophy of life insurance 
‘hace ‘iid merely protection pur- 

er. e modern channel of ful- 
co dae needs. Mr. Lovelace told 
to an tendency years ago had been 
iia general needs while today the 
pot ust deal with specific needs if 
Vswal s * be successful in his work. He 
eng iy average life insurance in- 
Parison wie en os ee 

SD avised 1% € practical one of today. 
tool (the life € agent not to watch the 

Sa i policy) they are handling 

Study how to handle the tool and 


(Continued on Page 17) 


Questions and Answers at New York 


Sales Congress in 


Astor This Week 





Leon Gilbert Simon, Fred S. Goldstandt, J. E. Bragg, Horace 
W. Wilson, R. G. Engelsman, Albert M. Hopkins 
and Others Participate 


The Sales Conference at the Astor on 
Tuesday afternoon started with a ques- 
tions and answers symposium. Among 
those who answered questions were James 
Elton Bragg, Leon Gilbert Simon, Fred 
S. Goldstandt, R. G. Engelsman, Horace 
W. Wilson, Ernest H. Earley, E. Moore 
Merriherd, E. J. Sisley and Albert M. 
Hopkins. 

Some of the questions and answers 
follow: 


Q. Is it a good practice to have a pros- 
pect examined if he is not ready to close 
immediately? 

A. Yes. The principal reasons are 
that you save prospect’s time and the 
agent’s time also, not only in the final 
successful termination of the sale but in 
cases where adverse decisions are taken 
by the company as to the issues either in 
the case of declinations or postponements. 
When the insurance is issued you have a 
concrete rather than an indefinite thing to 
sell, thus reducing sales resistance. Fur- 
ther, the whole procedure of an examina- 
tion tends favorably to the agent’s benefit 
towards the culmination of the sale or 
rather the final favorable decision of the 
prospect. 

We are supposed, in the improved 
method of underwriting, to fit the insur- 
ance to the prospect and the contract, if 
properly drawn when presented, does just 
that. By securing the examination before 
the close is made the agent forestalls pro- 
crastination and requires some definite ac- 
tion on the part of the prospect at a 
definite age length of time after the in- 
surance is issued. 

The idea of the prospect being able to 
see the specific contract with the specific 
beneficiary and the methods in which they 
will receive the proceds of same gives him 
an opportunity to visualize what other- 
wise he does not have. 

QO. How. can I answer the rich man 
who says: “I don’t need life insurance 
for inheritance taxes. My family will 
have plenty left, anyway”? 

A. Experience is the best teacher. 
Similar cases and even in larger estates 
it has been found that a forced sale of 
securities to pay the inheritance taxes 
caused a much larger depreciation than 
was originally expected. My plan would 
be to keep the estate intact and make 
liquidation unnecessary. 

QO. When I try to get the application 
the prospect says, “I want to talk tt over 
with my wife.” 

A. Mr. Prospect, when you were mr- 
ried you took a solemn vow that you 
would love, cherish and protect-your wife 
until death do us part. 

Up to the present time you have ful- 
filled your vows and should you remain 
in good health in all probability you will 
continue so to do. You purchase such 
things for her because in addition you 
buy her certain luxuries, such as flowers, 
candies, theatre tickets, as well as the 
absolute necessities of life. 

The very fact that you have suggested 
discussing life insurance with her proves 
to me that you are both interested in 
plans for the future and that you are 
working together for success. 

Can you, therefore, having admitted to 
me your need of additional protection for 
her, go home tonight and ask her if she 
is willing for you to make certain that 
she will have a home to live in; at least 
a few clothes to wear and some food in 

the event that your health should: fail 
or that you are called to another world. 
Or will you, knowing her needs, take 
home to her on your own initiative that 
bond which will guarantee without a ques- 
tion of a doubt that regardless -of- what 
may happen to you she will have the 
means to provide the everyday needs of 


life, with perhaps a little remaining for 
an occasional luxury that you would like 
her to have, knowing in your heart the 
appreciation that will again be yours? 

Now, when you own this bond I would 
consider it a privilege to meet Mrs. Pros- 
pect and yourself at your home and ex- 
plain to her. And again I would like to 
wager with you that she will be proud of 
you. 

QO. What can I say to a policyholder in 
order to tell him the idea of giving me 
the names of other prospects and also 
some information about them? 

A. After I have sold a man insurance 
and he has signed the application I say 
to him, “Mr. Blank, I don’t know whether 
you realize it, but before my company 
will go on with this contract it makes an 
investigation not only of your physical 
fitness but also looks into your financial 
and moral standing. If you wish to do 
so, and it is entirely optional with you, 
you can arrange this investigation by giv- 
ing me the names of three of your friends 
whom you would not mind knowing that 
you are going to take out some insurance. 
I will pass those names along to the 
company which investigates your case and 
in that way you will be sure of getting 
a favorable response to any questions 
which may be asked.” | 

If agreeable and he gives me names 
and addresses of three of his friends I 
suggest to him that one name be in his 
own office or company and two outside, 
asking too that names of New York city 
residents be given. 

When I return with the policy, and 
after I have gone over it with him and 
obtained his check, I thank him for the 
business and start for the door. Halfway 
there I turn back and say: 

“You gave me the names of three of 
your friends as credit references. Would 
you object if I went to these three men 
to see if I could be of service to them 
in putting their insurance in order and 
arranging it on an income basis. I will 
be careful to have it understood that I 
am not calling at your suggestion.” If 
agreeable I then say, “In order that I 
may seem intelligent when I am talking 
to them, would you mind giving me some 
information about them as to their age, 
size of their family and approximate in- 
come?” After obtaining information I 
draw from my pocket three introduction 
cards and say, “In order that I may get 
by the barrier of the man’s secretary 
would you mind just signing these cards 
of introduction for me?” 

I am trying to sell business insur- 
ance to @ small merchant. He says “Busi- 
ness insurance is all right for the big mer- 
chant; not for the little fellow.” 

A. I begin as follows: “You have fire 
insurance. Of course it is perfectly obvi- 
ous why.” I. then pick up something 
tangible. If he is a grocer it may be a 
can of fruit. I then say: 

“This can is worth to you at cost price 
seventeen cents and at sales price twenty- 
two cents. Of course, if you can’t get 
seventeen cents for it you might just as 
well not be in business. In other words, 
the difference between what it costs you 
and what you will sell it for is the chief 
reason why you are in business; it is 
what keeps you and your: family going. 
Yet, if you had a fire all that you would 
get from the insurance company in pay- 
ment would be the seventeen cents that 
the can would cost you. There would 
be no profit in that. Furthermore, you 
would probably be out of business for a 
certain length of time until the store 
again was fit for use. During all this 
time there would be no profits coming 


in. =: 
“Some day there is going to be a real 
(Continued on Page 19) 


Advocates Insurance 
To Cover Stock Losses 


AGENT’S BIG JOB AT MOMENT 





John A. Stevenson Says That Life In- 
surance Is Only Security That Never 
Fluctuates in Value 





Closing up the gaps that the stock 
market crisis has left in the financial 
affairs of the public is the present task 
for the life underwriter, declared John 
A. Stevenson, general agent for the Penn 
Mutual in New York and Philadelphia, 
in his address at the New York “Sales 
Seminar,” held this Tuesday at the Ho- 
tel Astor in New York city. He said 
that all great crises create a re-evalua- 
tion of life insurance, and that certainly 
the American people have just passed 
through one of these crises. 

People will always turn to life insur- 
ance in an emergency because of its 
stabilizing qualities, said Mr. Stevenson, 
because it alone can be depended upon 
at all times to prevent otherwise hope- 
less situations. He asserted that al- 
though undoubtedly the stock situation 
would improve, numerous people had felt 
the depreciation in securities and that 
they are gradually learning that it is ab- 
solutely necessary for them to place at 
least some of their money in things in 
which they will not be taking risks. For, 
unlike other possessions, life insurance 
never fluctuates in value. 

Mr. Stevenson said that the usage of 
life insurance to serve as a replacement 
fund transcends the other benefits at the 
moment, and advised the agents to use 
their business to help combat some pre- 
vailing situations. It is within their 
power to do something for the other man 
that no one else has the privilege of 
doing, and he thinks that every life 
agent should fully appreciate this op- 
portunity. People’s needs do not remain 
the same, they increase or they lessen. 
At the present moment, Mr. Stevenson 
said, there is a greater need than prob- 
ably ever before. 

He enumerated several ways in which 
insurance can be sold today to meet un- 
fortunate financial situations. Many 
businesses are in need of protection to 
establish credit, and to prevent diffi- 
cult situations which might arise if, for 
instance, a member of the firm passed 
away unexpectedly. Furthermore, Mr. 
Stevenson said that as a last resort if 
agents were unsuccessful in other at- 
tempts, they should at least cover policy 
loans which have been made. 

Life underwriters should be particular- 
ly active in this work and at the moment 
spread the news to everyone within 
their reach, said Mr. Stevenson. Policy- 
holders and personal friends should cer- 
tainly be the first to be approached and 
advised of the benefit of insurance as 
replacement value. He cited several un- 
fortunate instances where it was brought 
home to him the disadvantages caused 
by an agent’s delay in telling his story. 
In his own case, he said, procrastination 
would play a very minor part, if any, 
in his future selling activities. 


EQUITABLE MEETING 

On November 18 the board of mana- 
gers of the New York metropolitan dis- 
trict of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society will hold a meeting at thé Hotel 
Pennsylvania. The speakers will be 
Theodore M.-Riehle on “Business In- 
surance” and Robert J. Manheimer on 
“Selling to Young Men.” 


THE EMOTIONAL APPEAL 

Robert J. Williams of New York city 
in his talk at the Astor Sales Congress 
said that insurance is scientific, but those 
who sell it best must be emotional. If 
the agent does not feel in his heart the 
need for insurance he cannot impress 
that need on the prospect. 











Karl Collings, one of the leading writ- 
ers of the Fidelity Mutual Life, was 
awarded the President Talbot trophy for 
having the most perfect lapse record 


judged by volume of business exposed 
among the writers of that company. 
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Insurance Arguments 
Based On ‘Wall Street 


MANY CIRCULARS TO AGENTS 


Insurance Best Method of Protecting 
Shrinkage of Estates, Say General 
Agents and Others 


Hundreds of letters were written by 
general agents and others to field forces 
with the Wall street situation as the 
text. 

Goulden, Woodward, Cook & Gudeon, 
Connecticut General, New York ‘City, got 
out a circular starting as follows: 

“The smash in the stock market has 
created a great demand for life insurance 
to cover the shrinkage of estates which 
will be caused by the great ‘reduction in 
values of many ‘gilt-edged’ securities. If 
the executors of your estate were forced 
to sell at the ‘new lows’ of a bear mar- 
ket you surely would like to be assured 
that you had sufficient life insurance to 
make up the shrinkage.” : 

The John -Hancock sent out a circu- 
lar and also used it in some business 
papers as an advertisement bearing the 
caption “In These Days of Stress Life 
Insurance Is the Safest Investment.” 


Linton’s Message 

M. Albert Linton, vice-president of 
the Provident Mutual, issued a message 
to Provident field men based on both 
the recent investment address of Presi- 
dent Ecker of the Metropolitan and on 
the stock market situation. It reads: 

“At the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
in Washington Mr. Frederick Ecker, the 
distinguished president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., delivered a not- 
able address. dealing -with the important 
subject of life insurance investments of 
which a copy is enclosed. 

“In view of the suggestions that have 
been made that life insurance companies 
should be permitted to invest their funds 
in common stock, and especially in view 
of recent events in the stock market, this 
address deserves the thoughtful atten- 
tion of every one who. is interested in 
the welfare of the institution of life in- 
surance. 

“American life insurance has been built 
upon a solid foundation of security. One 
of the fundamentals in that security has 
been the investment policy of the com- 
panies which Mr. Ecker believes should 
be continued in the future. This message 
comes with unusual weight because of 
Mr. Ecker’s outstanding position in the 
fields of finance and insurance. 

“Now is the time for life insurance 
men to tell prospects and policyholders 
about the guaranteed-par character of 
life insurance as compared with other 
types of investment. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in America have learned 
from’ personal expérience what can hap- 
pen to common stocks at a timé when 
basic businéss conditions are sound. 
They and couritless others may well pon- 
der what might happen in a ‘period of 
depression. In the’ midst of falling val- 
ues life insurance stands out as a tower 
of strength—its obligations payable at 
par without the slightest depreciation. 

“The laws of economics have not been 
repealed. The lessons of the past have 
a meaning for the future. 

“Tell the story of life insurance se- 
curity to millions who may have been 
tempted to think that time-tested prin- 
ciples had been superseded.” 

Travelers Letter 

H. H. ‘Armstrong, vice-president of the 
Travelers, a few days ago sent the fol- 
lowing circular letter to managers and 
general agents of the Travelers: 

“While the growth of Life insurance 
in the past twenty-five years has been 
steadily progressing, it is interesting to 
note that its greatest impetus has always 
been gained immediately after some per- 
iod of readjustment. The post-war per- 
iod marked the greatest advance. that 
Life insurance ever experienced. Quite 
naturally the quiet, orderly ‘solidity of 
Life insurance appealed to the minds of 
those to whom safety was paramount. 

“And now again, by a turn of the 


wheel, will Life insurance afford sta- 
bility to millions ef investors who -have 
failed in their desire to create an estate, 
too hastily, perhaps. The paper-pro- 
fit estate of yesterday, now gone the 
the way it came, can be re-created quick- 
ly in just one way—Life insurance. 

“Today an opportunity awaits the ener- 
getic, enthusiastic salesman of Life insur- 
ance. Life insurance is the best prop- 
erty a man can own. Because of the 
manner in which it can be procured a 
sum can be immediately obtained suf- 
ficient to offset the possible or actual 
loss to an estate due to the recent 
shrinkage in security values. 


“The trend is back to reason, safety, 
and to that institution which guarantees 
its obligations. In times of financial 
stress Life insurance has been and 
always will be an anchor to windward. 

“The public will turn to Life insurance 
as the safe solution of its problem, if the 
Life insurance men do their part.” 


HUGH HART ADDRESSES AGENTS 

Vice-President Hugh D. Hart of the 
Penn Mutual addressed the life under- 
writers of Richmond, Va., on Tuesday. 
He will be the guest of the Boston Life 
Underwriters’ Association on Novem- 














needed.” 





e appreciate the 
important part life insurance 
plays in planning an estate 
and we unhesitatingly rec- 
ommend it whenever it is 


GEORGE W. DAVISON, President, 
CENTRAL HANOVER BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


CENTRAL HANOVER > 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
| NEW YORK 


14 Offices in 14 Manhattan Centers 


Foreign Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin 
Buenos Aires and Sydney 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED. PROFITS 
.. OVER .ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
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Fred McKenzie of City Bank: Farm 
And Wm. MacKenzie of N. Y, 
Trust Get Their Wires Crosse 


Fred P. McKenzie, head of the life 
insurance trust department of the City 
Bank Farmers Trust of New York, js 
getting his wires crossed wit! William 
MacKenzie who has just bec ine aggp. 
ciated with the Bank of New York anf 
Trust as its life insurance trist repre. 
sentative. The announcement last wee 
of William MacKenzie’s new «onnectiog 
brought numerous letters and telephone 
calls to Fred McKenzie, former executive 
secretary of the Life Underwriters As 
sociation of New York, asking about his 
“change.” Fred’ McKenzie is still with 
the City Bank Farmers Trusi as head 
of its life insurance trust department, 


GROUP POLICY FOR RUTGERS$ 





Prudential Contract Covers Ail Faculty 
Members as Well as Other 
University Employes 
The Prudential has announced an ar. 
rangement by which all members of the 
faculty of Rutgers University, as well 
as other employes of that college, will 
receive life insurance protection under 


a group plan. This policy, the result of 


negotiations between Lewis J. Hayes 
Prudential superintendent in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and the trustees of the mi- 
versity, involves.a total coverage of ap- 
proximately . $2,000,000 and affords pro 
tection to about 650 men and women, 
The amounts of the individual cover- 
age range from $1,000 to $10,000 accord- 
ing to the insured’s position on the uni- 
versity staff. It is a contributory pol 
icy, with the employes themselves paying 
a part of the premiums while the uni- 
versity assumes the remainder of the ex- 
pense. Besides the insurance feature the 
policy includes total and permanent dis- 
ability coverage. Because of the large 
number of persons involved no medical 
examinations were required. 





L. C. YORK AGENCY DINNER 


Equitable Society Agency in New York 
Celebrates Results of October 
Football Contest 


About’ sixty members of the York 
agency of the Equitable Society in New 
York City attended the agency’s f 
anniversary luncheon at the Hotel Pent- 
sylvania last week to celebrate the fe 
sults of the Annual Football Contest of 
October, when the agency wrote over 
$2,600,000 of insurance. Two evenly 
matched teams battled for supremacy ™ 
volume and cases but the result was 4 
tie and Captains E. Loeb and H. Fried- 
berg received equal honors. 

Interesting talks were made by Mar- 
ager York, Assistant Manager Devitt, 
Miss Rose Albers, Miss Beatrice Jones 
Mrs. S. Botein ‘and Messrs. Loeb ant 
Friedberg. The home office was repre 
sented by Second Vice-President Bordet, 
Superintendent of Agencies [. C. Nolt- 
ing and Assistant Secretary A. H. Ret- 
dall, all of whom emphasized in thet 
addresses the possibilities o{ the com 
pany’s current policyholder service cat 





McNAMARA AGENCY F!GURES 


October Agency’s Fifth Largest Month; 
C. L. U. Classes Being Held 
In Evening pe 
The John C. McNamara Organiae 
general managers in New York City bet 
the Guardian Life, reports ‘iat Octo d 
was the fifth largest mon‘! that = 
agency has ever had. The «id-for Pf 
duction was $2,478,707 as cc’ pared es 
$973,579 in-October, 1928. ‘he — 
has paid for $18,496,801, to \ B15 373494 
this year, as compared. wit" $13, 
for the same period in 192& 
The McNamara agency 's 
C. L. U. classes for its °8 pe 
night a week, sessions last’ < two 
one-half hours. Instruction 's et on 
the five members of the. agency wn? 
hold the degree. 
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- Publisher J. C. Martin 


ADVOCATES HEAVY COVERAGE 





Vice-President of Curtis-Martin News- 


rs Has Never Considered His 
Larce Insurance an Expense 





John C. Martin of Philadelphia, who 
ranks second among the country’s most 
heavily insured citizens with a total of 

000 on his life, addressed the home 
ofice agency of the Penn Mutual in 
Philadelphia last week. Mr. Martin is 
vice-president of the Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers, Inc., publishers _ of the 
morning and evening “Ledger” in Phila- 
delphia, and the New York “Evening 





JOHN C. MARTIN 


Post.” _He was introduced by the presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual, William A. 


W. 

Mr. Martin, in a simple, conversational 
manner told his life insurance story. He 
took his first policies when he was a 
young man. They awere small, and, of 
course, were for the benefit of his 
family. As he prospered and advanced 
in business, he increased his domestic 
msurance, to make sure that if he 


should suddenly go the continuance of ‘ 


the comforts and luxuries to which his 
family had been accustomed during his 
lifetime would be assured. 

It was made clear by Mr. Martin 
that he never regarded his life insurance 
a an expense, Beginning with the 
tatliest policy he had kept track of the 
cash value. and on one side of his re- 
cord had ;laced that value and its an- 
tual increases, and on the other side he 

d set down his net premium deposits. 
The difference between the two sides 
of the account he regarded as his life 
Msurance expense, and he stated that 
i the long run his expense was practi- 
cally neglisble. 

he geneal insurance fraternity of the 
Sountry first had its eye on Mr. Martin 
When, not very long ago, his life was 
heavily insured for the benefit of his 
forporation, and at the time it was done 
aeed as the country’s most heavily 
Pom man. He believes in life insur- 
then as a business indemnifier and pro- 
it or just as strongly as he believes in 
ven, + home protector and as an in- 
‘stment for the wage-earning man. 
i '§ another example of a great busi- 
ss figure displaying business acumen 
* the finest quality in his attitude to- 


ward life in surance. 











ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


= Philadelphia representatives of the 
e nee Life of Pittsburgh launched last 
‘ee an intensive sales cainpaign based 
tin hewspaper advertising. It will con- 
ue through November. 





sn .hUMe 


LNsuRANCE Stocks 


The recent break has been particu- 
larly fortunate for insurance compa- 
nies inasmuch as they usually carry 
from 50% to 90% of their assets in 
very high class and easily liquidated 
bonds. It is a known fact that during 
the recent break insurance companies 
have liquidated a great deal of their 
bond holdings and put bids in for the 
choicest stocks considerably below 
their intrinsic value. They accounted 
for much of the buying of stocks at 
pitiably low figures. Now that stocks 
have been stabilized and on their way 
up again the insurance companies 
have already reaped an enormous har- 


‘vest of profits—not on speculative 


stocks but on good dividend paying 
stocks many of which yield from 7% 
to 10% on the prices for which the 
insurance companies paid for them. 


We believe that insurance and 
bank stocks are now selling on an at- 
tractive basis. We recommend that 
insurance officials, agents and em- 
ployees purchase said stocks at this 
time. We. have facilities to give 
prompt and intelligent attention to 
orders. and respectfully solicit your 
business. ; 


7 


PEREZ F. HUFF Co., INC. 
Insurance and Bank Stocks 


MEMBERS 
Unlisted Securities Dealers Association 
Association of Bank Stock Dealers 
75 Mamwen Lang, New Yorxk 
Telephone Beekman 6480 





Bankers National Co.’s 
To Become One Company 


EFFECTIVE END OF DECEMBER 





Florida and Colorado Companies Planned 
To Merge Into New Jersey Com- 
pany; Lounsbury President 





Plans are being made which will re- 
sult in a consolidation of the business 
and assets of the three Bankers National 
Life insurance companies. This general 
plan has the approval of the Insurance 
Departments of New Jersey, Colorado 
and Florida, the states in which the three 
companies are incorporated; also, the 
approval of the officers of the three com- 
panies and the directors of the New 





_R. R. LOUNSBURY 


Jersey and Florida companies. A major- 
ity of the stockholders of each of the 
a has informally approved the 
plan. 

It is expected that the procedure will 
undoubtedly be a reinsurance of the 
Bankers National of Colorado and Bank- 
ers National of Florida by the Bankers 
National of New Jersey, and that the 
reinsurance will become effective as of 
December 31, 1929. The New Jersey 
company would then have an excess of 
fifty millions of paid-for business in 
force and a surplus for policyholders of 
approximately $650,000. ; 

There is to be no change in the own- 
ership or management, the entire trans- 
action simply being a consolidation into 
one company of the business and re- 
sources of the three companies which 
have had, to a great extent, a common 
ownership and a common management. 

R. R. Lounsbury President 

The three Bankers National compa- 
nies are owned and controlled by the 
Bankers National Holding Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Ralph R. Lounsbury, who is 
president of the three companies, organ- 
ized th ver company in 1923, and 
the Jacksonville company in 1925, serv- 
ing as president of both companies from 
organization to date and will continue 
in that capacity. In May, 1929, Me 
Lounsbury, formerly executive vice 
president of the New Jersey company, 
became its president also, succéeding 
Judge Richard H. Lee, senior member 
of the law firm of Lee, Donnelly & 
Curren, New York City. 

Under President Lounsbury’s guid+ 
ance the Bankers National Life compa- 
nies in a comparatively short time haye 
made good progress. The New Jerse 
company, which completed two years o 
activity on October 5, 1929, had then 
$25,500,000 insurance in force. 3 





The executive. committee of General 
Agents’ Association of the Northwestera 
Mutual Life was in session last week at 
the home office in. Milwaukee. 
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The du Pont Family In 
Industry For 127 Years 


THEIR INSURANCE CONNECTIONS 





Irenee du Pont to Be Speaker at Life 
Presidents’ Meeting Here in 


December 





In announcing the speakers on its pro- 
gram for the meeting in December, the 
Life Presidents’ Association gives the 
careers of those outside of the insurance 
business and one of those of particular 
interest is that of Irenee du Pont, vice- 
chairman of the board of the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. Mr. du Pont is 
a director of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. The du Ponts are under- 
stood to be interested in the Continental 
American Life of Wilmington. 

Irenee du Pont is a great-grandson of 
the founder of the enterprise which 
bears the family name. This industry is 
unique in American commercial history 
in that since its founding in 1802 its ac- 
tivities have been directed successively 
by members of the du Pont family. Es- 
tablished during the infancy of the re- 
public, encouraged by the counsels of the 
then President of the country, Thomas 
Jefferson, the du Pont company has ex- 
panded its activities with the growth of 
the nation and the advancement of the 
science of chemistry. Since the estab- 
lishment of the du Pont business its ex- 
plosives have been relied upon by the 
United States in all wars in which it has 
been engaged, and the company has al- 
ways been quick to expand its operations 
to meet the needs of the government. 

Mr. du Pont was born near Wilming- 
ton, Del., in 1876. After graduation from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy with the degrees of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Chemical Engineering and Mas- 
ter of Science, he followed the family 
tradition and entered the employ of the 
du Pont Company. 

As senior vice-president during the 
World War, he directed the amazing ex- 
pansion of his company’s plant capacity, 
first to meet the needs of the Allies and 
later of our own government. Mammoth 
new plants employing thousands of men 
were erected in various parts of the 
country. It was often necessary to lo- 
cate these plants at a distance from es- 
tablished cities, necessitating immediate 
expansion of transportation capacity. 
Under the direction of du Pont engi- 
neers, these new towns, built on virgin 
land with amazing speed, were provided 
with paved streets, sidewalks, sewer sys- 
tems and all the facilities of modern life. 
In 1919, Mr. du Pont succeeded his 
brother, Pierre §. du Pont, as president 
of the company. In 1926 he voluntarily 
relinquished the presidency and was 
elected to be vice-chairman of the board 
of directors. He was succeeded as 
President by his brother, Lammot du 
Pont. 

Explosives for commercial purposes 
have also been developed extensively by 
the du Pont Co. and through the use of 
these explosives many millions of dollars 


of wealth have been unlocked from stor- 
age iu the earth and heavy construction 
work has been greatly aided. The com- 
Pany maintains research laboratories on 
a large scale and is active in developing 
by-products and new articles. Among 
the major products manufactured by the 


company are paints, varnishes and stains, 
the acids and heavy chemicals, smokeless 
Power, fabrikoid and rubber fabrics, 
Pyralin, dyestuffs, explosives, dry colors, 


Mathus Publishes Book 
On Insurance Selling 


RECOMMENDED BY ROGER HULL 





Connecticut Mutual Associate Editor’s 
Book Deals Entirely With 
Visualized Salesmanship 





Kenilworth H. Mathus, associate edi- 
tor of “ConMu-Topics,” agency publica- 
tion of the Connecticut Mutual Life, has 
published a book devoted entirely to 
graphic salesmanship. The title of the 
book is “The Eyes Have It In Selling 
Life Insurance,” and it contains some 
168 pages of charts, graphs, cartoons, 
etc., with explanatory sales talks and 
demonstrations, as used with good suc- 
cess by many of the leading life under- 
writers of the country. 

The author first took up life insurance 
several years ago as an agent of the 
Penn Mutual in Providence after years 
of newspaper and advertising agency 
work. He subsequently became adver- 
tising manager of the United Life & Ac- 
cident, Concord, N. H. In the fall of 
1925 he joined the Connecticut Mutual, 
engaging in editorial and sales promo- 
tion duties under E. Chester Sparver, 
now supervisor of publications. _ 

A graduate of Brown University, Mr. 
Mathus is active in Hartford publicity 
circles. Among other interests he is 
chairman of the publicity committee of 
the Central Baptist Church, chairman of 
the Y. M. C. A. promotion and publicity 
committee, and was formerly head of the 
House Organ Editors of Hartford. He 
is active in the work of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, the Hartford 
Advertising Conference and the Hart- 
ford Advertising Club. , 

Roger B .Hull, managing director and 
general counsel of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, praises the 
book highly. 


HOME OFFICE INSTRUCTION 

New members of the home office staff 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life are giv- 
en a course of instruction to help equip 
them for their office work. More than 
seventy-five employes who have entered 
the company’s service since last Novem- 
ber are now completing the course. 











pharmaceutical products, rayon and mo- 
tion picture films. In sixty different 
cities located in twenty-one separate 
states, there are du Pont plants manu- 
facturing these and other produc*s. At 
the close of last year, the assets of the 
company were over $463,000,000. 


- 





SERVICE . .. FIRST, LAST, AND LASTING 





objective. 


meant an issued case. 


SERVICE MEANS ACTION 








LANE LOGIC 


No. 4 of a Series 


A friend of ours submitted a risk which had been declined by his 
own company for “tubercular appearance.” i 
suggested that the applicant submit X-Ray photographs, which were 
taken, and forwarded with our completed papers. We issued, with a 
moderate extra premium. In this case, “speed” was not our primary 
“Speed” might have meant a declination, while mature 
deliberation in submitting the risk properly to our Medical Officers, 
In a case such as this, “Service” does NOT 
mean “SPEED”—but—"“SERVICE MEANS ACTION.” 


THE LANE AGENCY 


TELEPHONE 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
212 Fifth Avenue : 


NEW YORK CITY 


Our own examiner 


addads SNVEW SOIAdgS 











SERVICE IS JUST A HABIT AT THE LANE AGENCY 








NEW NATIONAL LIFE ACTUARY 





Ward Davidson, Former Deputy Com- 
missioner of Nebraska Insurance De- 
partment, Succeeds F. A. Draper 

Ward J. Davidson, who has been ac- 
tuary and deputy commissioner of the 
Nebraska insurance department for the 
past three years, has been appointed ac- 
tuary of the National Life Co. of Des 
Moines, Ia. He is a native of Iowa, a 
graduate of the University of Iowa and 
a member of the Actuarial Society of 
America. He succeeds F. A. Draper, 
who after ten years’ service has resigned 
to seek health in the South. 

The National Life Co. is a reorgani- 
zation of the National Life Association 
which was incorporated in 1899. In Feb- 
ruary of this year the company went on 
a mutual legal reserve basis and adopted 
the present title. 


CAPITAL INCREASE VOTED 





Judea Life Will Be $1,000,000 Company 
After Issuance of New Stock; 
Making Fast Progress 
To enable the Judea Life of New 
York to extend its operations and place 
it in a position effectively to handle an 
increased volume of business the stock- 
holders of the company have voted to 
increase the capital from $150,000 to 

$1,000,000. 

The company will issue 30,000 shares 
at this time at a price of $20 a share. It 
is announced that $1,275,000 will be avail- 
able for investment in gilt-edged securi- 
ties, according to the insurance law, on 
completion of new financing. 

From April 5, 1927, when the company 
began business, to October 26, 1929, it 
issued $21,038,699 insurance, of which 
$16,439,285 was paid for to October 26. 





“The Appeal of Value Knows no Boundary, 
and 
Quality speaks a Universal Tongue” 








New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Chartered 1835 














The Lincoln National Life office in your bown offers 
Complete Brokerage Coveraga / 
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agent. The Berkshire Life Insurance 


happiness of its representatives. 





Pinal 


1851 BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 1929 


In establishing connections with a life insurance company, the personal 
equation of its official family is of paramount importance to the prospective 


has a well-earned reputation for a co-operative spirit between the Home 
Office and the Field Force that is of inestimable value to the success and 


“Ask any Berkshire Agent” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
« Incorporated 1851 


Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 


FRED. H. RHODES, President 
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THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
of America 


Insurance in Force 


Over ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


Home Office: Jersey City, N. J. 
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Lucky Babies ; ae 


ucky indeed is the baby who has a mother wise 

enough to follow the doctor’s advice—“Bring the 

baby to me when he is six months old and let me 

protect him against diphtheria. That is-one disease he 
need never have.” 


Last year more than 100,000 children who were not in- 
oculated had diphtheria. About 10,000 of them died— 
an average of more than one every hour of every day in 
the year. | 


Will 10,000 innocents be sacrificed next year because 


some doctors have failed to warn mothers or because 
mothers have forgotten their doctors’ warning? 


Even when diphtheria is not fatal, it frequently leaves its 
victims with weakened hearts, damaged kidneys, ear wh 
trouble, or other serious after-effects. 


The majority of deaths from diphtheria are of little Ke 
children less than five years old. If your child, so far ; 
unprotected, has not been stricken by this arch-enemy of act 
childhood, your good fortune is a matter of luck—-not 
precaution. If he is more than six months old, take him pol 
to your doctor without delay and have him inoculated. fe 


Diphtheria can be prevented by simple, painless inocula Cis 
tion which is lasting in its effect. Call up your doctor now . 
and make an appointment. " 


Prevention of diphtheria through inoculation with 
toxin-antitoxin should not be confused .with treatment 
of the disease by means of anti-toxin. The latter is a 
cure—the former prevents. 

This disease has practically disappeared in many cities 
where the people have backed their health authorities 


alleged danger of inoculation of have not learned to an 
seek the protection which inoculation gives. lif 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will gladly ru 
cooperate through its local managers, agents and 3 
nurses, with State or city authorities to stamp out . 
diphtheria. Detailed reports showing how various 


in preventing diphtheria by inoculation with toxin- 
antitoxin. But diphtheria finds its victims wherever 
people have been misled by false reports as to the 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURAN 


.Freperick H. Ecker, PresipENT 


cities organized their successful campaigns for “No 
More Diphtheria” will be mailed free of charge. Ask 
for Booklet 11EU9 — 
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v.Y. State Ass’n. Hears 
Status Of Bankrupts 


COUNSEL HIRST’S EXPLANATION 





Insured’s Beneficiaries Protected By Re- 
cent Decisions; Annual Meeting 


Held in New York On Friday 





Delegates to the New York State Life 
Underwriter’s Association meeting held 
last Friday at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, reported that business 
throughout the state was generally good ; 
that people, in many instances, were 
taking life insurance to cover the de- 
preciation in value of their securities, 
caused by the stock market crash. Every 
association in the state was represented 
except Jamestown. This was the first 
meeting held under the regime of the 
new officers elected last May: Sidney 
Wertimer of Buffalo, president; George 
A. Kederich of Brooklyn, vice-president; 
and Frank H. Wenner of Utica, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Julian S. Myrick of 
New York City is honorary president 
of the association. 

In line with a growing tendency 
several association reported that they 
were placing advertising in their local 
newspapers and stated that they had 
experienced very satisfactory results. 
This was probably the most important 
development announced by the delegates, 
who represent a cross-section of New 
York State. Representatives of the as- 
sociation were present from Albany, 
Binghampton, Buffalo, Elmira, New York 
City, Poughkeepsie, Rochester, Schenec- 
tady, Syracuse, Utica and Watertown. 

Roger B. Hull, general manager of the 
National Association, told of the encour- 
aging conditions in the life insurance 
field that he had found in his travels 
during the past month. James Elton 
Bragg spoke of the work of the New 
York University life insurance training 
school, and extended to the delegates 
invitations to send representatives to 
the next class in January, which would 
be limited in number to eighty-five. He 
stated that he was pleased that the New 
York Association had such a large re- 
Presentation, but wanted to emphasize 
the fact that the school welcomed out- 
siders, 

A luncheon was tendered to the dele- 
gates by the New York Association, at 
which thirty-three were present. The 
New York City Association representa- 
tives present were President John C. 
McNamara, Julian S. Myrick, George A. 
Kederich and G. C. Wuerth. 

Section 55 Decision Explained 

Albert Hirst, New York lawyer, who 
acted on behalf of the association in one 
of the cases growing out of interpreta- 
tion of Section 55A and Section 52, 
which have to do with cash values of 
policies and bankrupts, explained the two 
cases which have been decided with re- 
seonce to the sections. One was the 
Messenger case in the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals and the other 
bg the Chatham-Phenix Bank & Trust 

0. vs. Crosney, Court of Appeals. New 
ork State. 

Mr. Hirst said that all of the important 
questions which can arise under Section 
= have practically been disposed of, 
life m r way that is satisfactory to the 
s oihng erwriters. -In_ brief, it seems 
ia y settled that a trustee in bank- 
é od cannot claim the cash value of 
in a rert's policy. That was settled 
it ¢ Messenger case. In the bank case 
ed ta that after the death of the 
a ; creditors are not entitled to any 
nolicio the proceeds of life insurance 
os es if payable to the insured’s wife 
yl ny other named beneficiary. There 
ps 4 minor point decided in the Mes- 
" Ser case but still of some importance. 
; Tief it is that if a bankrupt insured 
een the right to change ben- 
“¥4 ed = can continue to do so after 
not or Tuptcy. As long as he does 
trustee : himself the beneficiary the 
any hie, tar aan to be barred from 
a. cash surrender values 

policies. 

















The Robbins-Simons Agency of the Home Life 


AGENCY EXPANSION 


of New York is forging ahead again. 


On November 1, the following important ap- 
pointments were made to the executive staff of 


this agency. 


ROBERT B. SKILLINGS, 
Ass’t Manager 


EDWIN R. WHITE, 


Ass’t Manager 


PAGE O’CONNOR, 


Ass’t Manager 


THOMAS D. BRENNAN, 
Brokerage Supervisor 
Mr. Skillings and Mr. White will jointly manage 


the agency department, being in charge of recruit- 
ing, training, supervision, and development of 


full time agents. 


Mr. O’Connor will manage the brokerage and 
surplus department, assisted by Mr. Brennan. 


You will like all of these men and they are 
well qualified to demonstrate Robbins-Simons 


Service to you. 


Tue Rossins—Simmons AGENcy 


HOME LIFE of NEW YORK 


256 Broadway - - - 


(Home Office Building) 


Telephone: Barclay 6860 


New York 




















Baldwin Would Hold Up 
Industrial Life Bill 


FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





Measure Introduced by Wisconsin Sen- 
ator Requires Further Study, says 
Superintendent 





The bill to modify the provisions of 
the District of Columbia law applying 
to industrial insurance which was intro- 
duced recently by Senator Blaine of 
Wisconsin, will be held up pending fur- 
ther study by Insurance Superintendent 
Thomas M. Baldwin, Jr., a request to 
the District Commissioners having been 
made to that effect. 

The bill would provide that industrial 
policies shall be valid when they contain 
provisions that they are void or voidable 
if the insured was not in sound health 
at the time of issuance of the policy or 
if the insured prior to that time had one 
or more diseases named in the policy, 
unless the company proves that the ap- 
plicant knew the insured was in a seri- 
ously impaired condition of health or 
knew that the insured had one or more 
named diseases, and further, proves that 
such poor health or diseases constituted 
the proximate cause of death or other 
claim under the policy. 

The bill would also make industrial 
policies incontestable after two years 
upon any ground relating to health. At 
the option of the company the policy 
may be canceled within six months of 
issuance upon return of all premiums 
paid, the company’s liability being lim- 
ited to that accruing up to the time of 
cancellation. During the next 18 months 
the company could institute equity pro- 
ceedings for cancellation upon the 
ground of seriously impaired health at 
the time of the application, the existence 
of a named disease prior to the applica- 
tion, substantial misrepresentation in the 
application, or fraud affirmatively proved. 





PENN MUTUAL AGENCY DINNER 





Southern New Jersey Members of Stev- 
enson Agency of Penn Mutual Meet 
in Atlantic City 

A dinner was held last week at At- 
lantic City by the southern New Jersey 
members of the John A. Stevenson home 
office agency of the Penn Mutual at the 
Marine Restaurant on the boardwalk. 
Joseph A. McCloskey, manager of the 
Atlantic City division, was toastmaster. 
He has been in charge for several 
months, and his organization work has 
made rapid progress, and he told the 
story of it to the diners. 

L. G. Saunders, supervisor in Mr. Stev- 
enson’s Philadelphia office, described the 
system there employed for educating 
novices, for helping on joint cases, and 
for giving other forms of substantial help 
to the agency’s producers. Mr. Steven- 
son’s talk was devoted to the virtues of 
organized selling. He explained and 
stressed the value of the Monday morn- 
ing confidential sales plan which each 
agent of the company throughout the 
country receives. 





NEW LINE OF JUVENILES 





Bankers’ Reserve Life Insurance Co. of 
Omaha Announces Number of New 
Policy Contracts 


The Bankers Reserve Life of Omaha 
announces a new line of juvenile policies. 
They go into full force at Age five and 
graded benefits up to that age have been 
materially increased. The new group in- 
cludes Twenty Pay Life Endowment at 
85; Twenty Year Endowment; Endow- 
ments maturing at ages 18, 19, 20, 21 
for educational purposes; Twenty Pay 
Life Guaranteed Annuity. All policies 
may be issued with either waiver of pre- 
mium in event of death or total disability 
of the purchaser; or waiver of premium 
in event of death of purchaser only. Spe- 
cial instalment settlement options for 
college years will be inserted in Endow- 
ments if requested. 
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Pisebindél Problems Of 
Old Established Agency 


E. A. WOODS AGENCY EXPERIENCE 


William M. Duff Gives Conclusions in 
Review of Largest Agency 
and its Problems 


The largest life insurance agency of 
the country has its problems as shown in 
an article by William M. Duff, president 
of the Edward A. Woods Co., represent- 
ing the Equitable Society at Pittsburgh, 
in the November-December number of 
the “Manager’s Magazine” issued by the 
Sales Research Bureau of Hartford. 

His conclusions are: “l. The impor- 
tance of replacing aging personnel is 
paramount. 2. There must be a definite 
policy of development in each unit. 3. 
We shall require a definite amount of 
business per year from new organiza- 
tion. 4. If it takes three years to de- 
velop a $175,000 producer, we must so 
better our training that he will reach 
that point sooner. 5. We will make a 
limited number of part-time contracts 
in urban areas of 25,000 population or 
over for a period of one year only. 6. 
We are resigned to the fact that our 
new personnel problem will never be 
solved; the job will never be finished!” 

Conclusions from Study 


A number of charts were made based 
on the agency’s experience and comment- 
ing on the results Mr. Duff says: 

“Each one of the charts tells a very 
important story in itself, but in the ag- 
gregate they leave a number of well- 
defined impressions and furnish light 
for the molding of future agency man- 
agement policies: 

“The importance of replacing our aging 
personnel is paramount. In addition to 
requiring unit and district managers of 
the agency and their field assistants to 
secure new blood, old agents must be 
encouraged to nominate successors be- 
fore they pass out of the picture. 

“There must be a definite policy of 
development in each unit. Every district 
and unit manager must face the fact that 
some men in his unit are approaching 
the retirement age, or will soon be 
forced to discontinue active — service. 
Under our schedule of compensation, 
each manager is financially interested in 
the development of his unit and it is 
to his interest to see that business is 
secured as easily, quickly, effectively, 
and securely as possible. 

What Is Required of Agents 

“We shall require a definite amount 
of business per year to be secured from 
new underwriters in each unit, taking 
into consideration the production of the 
old agents, comparing it with their pro- 
duction of former years, and the business 
conditions in that locality. 

“If it takes approximately three years 
in this agency to develop an underwriter 
to the point where he is paying for 








L. these days of stress 


Life Insurance is the Safest Investment 





settlement of your equities. 


further payment. 


used to tide you over. 


and family security. 


A mutual com- 
pany returning 
annual dividends, 
and offering a 
policy for every 
need. 
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Ideal Savings and Investment Plan for Average Person 


If you are unable to complete payments, you receive a fair 


Should you be permanently disabled, you receive a definite 
income regularly, and your insurance is continued without 


If financial accommodation is needed, your policy can be 


Your beneficiary will receive in full the amount you have 
decided upon, no matter how few payments you have made. 


If you live, you will receive the amount yourself. 


To thousands life insurance, used as a savings and invest- 
ment plan, is giving financial independence. From the view- 
point of availability for every individual, safety and perma- 
nent value, certainty of return, easily carried cost, and control 
by the investor,—it is a solid rock on which to build personal 
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$175,000 a year, we must so better our 
education and training program that he 
will start producing that amount sooner. 
In other words, we must hurry the de- 
velopment. , 

“We have decided on a definite stand 
on the part-time proposition. In urban 
areas of approximately 25,000 population 
and over we will make a limited num- 
ber of part-time contracts for a period 
of one year, at the end of which time 
the underwriter agrees to come into the 
business full-time, or resign. We have 
gone further. than this. We have de- 
vised urban and rural part-time agents’ 
agreements, each containing certain stip- 
ulations and constituting letters of resig- 
nations at the end of the year if the 
terms of the agreements are not com- 
plied with. 

“Finally, and most important, we are 
resigned to the fact that our new per- 
sonnel problem will never be solved; the 
job will never be finished! 

“Improved technique, knowledge of 


the facts, and belief in the business will 
go a long way toward building success- 


. ful agencies and we can thank our lucky 


stars that the problem of developing an 
organization will never be solved. It 
furnishes the incentive to explore, to 
dare, and to do.” 





BUYS CANADA COMPANY 


Atlas of England Takes Over Control of 
Montreal Life; Arthur P. Earle Will 
Continue As President 

The Atlas Assurance of England has 
purchased a controlling interest in the 
Montreal Life Insurance Co. There will 
be no change in the organization and 
management of the Montreal Life. Ar- 
thur P. Earle continues as president and 
managing director. The Montreal has 


$40,000,000 insurance in force. 





Idaho will rewrite its insurance code. 
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DRIVE IN HONOR OF GARRISON 


Prudential Agents and Brokers Submit 
$3,016,520 of Business in 3 Week,’ 
Period; Leading Other Pru Agencies 
During the recent vacation in the 

south of P. Raymond Garrison, manager 

of The Prudential, No. 217 Broadway, 

New York, agents under the direction 

of James E. O’Neill staged a three weeks 

drive for new business. It ended No. 
vember 4, the twenty-eighth anniversary 
of Mr, Garrison’s association with The 

Prudential. The drive resulted in a pro- 

duction of $3,016,520 of submitted bys. 

ness in which 122 agents and _ brokers 

participated. i 
The agency’s paid business for the firs 

nine months is $19,112,228 as compared 

with $18,630,377 for the same 1928 pe- 
riod. The Garrison agency is leading 
other Prudential agencies in production, 

The office space has been enlarged 50% 

and is now used for larger quarters, 





HARRY GARDINER ANNIVERSARY 


John Hancock General Agent in New 
York With Company Thirty-Five 
Years on December First 
Harry Gardiner, general agent of the 
John Hancock in New York City, will 
celebrate his thirty-five years’ service 
with the company December 2 as host 
at a dinner which he will give to his 
agency in the Hotel Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Gardiner started with the Hancock De- 
cember 1, 1894, as an office boy ata 
weekly salary of $3, and since that time 
has served his company in many differ- 

ent capacities. 

In November, 1920, he was appointed 
general agent at Kansas City, opening 
the second agency for his company in 
the state of Kansas, and after one year 
there came to New York City, where he 
has built up an impressive business. The 
production has grown from $2,983,335 in 
1922 to $15,067,000 in 1928. 








REDUCE MINIMUM AMOUNTS 


Equitable Society Applies New Minimums 

For Short Term Endowment Plans 
Immediately Effective 

The Equitable Society announces new 

minimum amounts for the 5-Year, 10- 

Year and 15-Year Endowment forms i 


connection with the General Monthly 
Premium Plan. These amounts which 
are effective immediately, are as 10% 
lows: 5-Year Endowment, $2,500; It 
Endowment, $5,000; 15-Year Endowment, 
$7,500. 

The minimum amounts for all other 
forms remain at $10,000 as at presen, 
with $8,000 for the Guaranteed Invest- 
ment policy, $100 a month for the En 
dowment Annuity, $40 monthly income 
under Life Income forms, $75 monthly 
income under Income Bonds, and two 
units of Retirement Annuity. 








Provident “Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


‘Founded 1865 








However Hard 


a Life Insurance Agent may work to produce business, 
his chances of success are better when he represents 
a fine old institution such as the 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and Three-Quarters of Insurance in Force 
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Methods Followed Under 
Partnership Insurance 


PARTNERSHIP ACT COVERAGES 





How Insurance Fits Into Situations 
Brought About Through Partner’s 
Death 





Partnership insurance is becoming one 
of the most important branches and one 
on which the present day agents must 
be informed. A very informative discus- 
sion of partnership insurance appeared 
recently in the company publication of 
the Manhattan Life of New York, from 
which the following paragraphs are 
taken : 


The Uniform Partnership Act states: 
the death of a partner dissolves the part- 
nership. The surviving partner takes 
title to the partnership property and is 
liable for partnership debts. The execu- 
tor or administrator of the deceased 
partner has no title to the partnership 
property. However, he may demand a 
liquidation and a settlement with the de- 
ceased’s estate. 

It continues: Partners must render on 
demand true and full information to rep- 
resentatives of the deceased partner. In- 
dividual property of the deceased part- 
ner is liable for all obligations of the 
partnership incurred while he was a 
partner. 


On the death of a partner there is one 
of three things that must be done. First, 
the surviving partner may sell out all the 
assets owned by the partnership, but this 
isa very disastrous process as a forced 
sale is in almost every case a great sac- 
tiice as the assets are usually sold 
cheaply and the good will of the con- 
cern is usually of no value to some one 
else. Remember that a partnership has 
good will the same as does the one man 
business and sometimes to twice the ex- 
tent because of the personality of two 
or more people. In the case ofa forced 
sale the surviving partner is deprived of 
a part of his assets as they sell for less 
than they art worth, and he also loses 
his job, so to speak. He must look 
around for another business in which to 
engage. The widow of the deceased part- 
ner, of course, receives only a portion 
of the value of the partnership. Very 
few partnerships desire that a forced 
sale should take place, but the probate 
court records show that a verv large per- 


centage of partnerships are settled in 
this manner, 


Partnership With Widow 


The second method to follow is that 
the Surviving partner may form a new 
Partnership with the widow or other 
heirs of the deceased partner. This may 
¢ better in most cases than to sell out 
the going concern—yet it has many dis- 
advantages. Where before, there were 
two men to carry the burden, in this 
case the responsibility usually rests upon 
One man’s shoulders. The wife or other 
“irs are often not able to do any worth 
ew work in the new partnership and 
it the partnership does not progress, any 
west that is paid to them above 6% 
viv; at much waste so far as the sur- 
ng partner is concerned, because the 
money is worth only 6% and if he is 
eying ten or twelve to the wife and 
png not of any help to the business 
Eo Sacrificing the difference between 
what it pays and 6%. 
1S new partnership is likely to prove 
it mustactory because of decreased cred- 
thine of reorganization and such other 
to a — come up. It is often necessary 
a Ae the Profits back into the busi- 
‘ioues oftentimes the widow is either 
the e Be: doing this or she must have 
is “ty: ts to live on. Then, too, there 
ah € tact that the wife or heirs may 
ot understand the business and be a 


indrance rather than a help. 


The third thing that can be done is 
that the surviving partner may buy out 
the interest of the deceased partner. 
This is by far the most satisfactory 
method. The only hitch to this method 
is the fact that the surviving partner 
rarely ever has the money to pay for 
the deceased’s interest and at the same 
time keep up the necessary credit with 
the bank and with the concerns that 
supply him to continue the business. Al- 
ways bear in mind in this connection that 
at the death of a partner credit is cur- 
tailed and very often withdrawn alto- 
gether and instead of extending further 
credit to the concern all creditors will 
begin to insist upon settlement of all 
outstanding notes and debts. 

If there are minor children in the de- 
ceased partnership’s family, it is often- 
times the case that a probate judge will 
not allow the assets that belong to the 
wife and the children to remain. tied up 
in a partnership where there is an ele- 
ment of risk and he will not consent to 
a new partnership of the wife and the 
surviving partner. 


Agreements For Sale 


A supplementary partnership agree- 
ment can be drawn by an attorney ar- 
ranging for the sale of a deceased’s in- 
terest to the survivor at death. There 
are two chief methods in which this can 
be used, The first is to draw up such 


an agreement duly executed by the part- 
ners and their wives (in some states the 
wives do not have to sign it), Each 
partner takes out an amount of insurance 
covering the value of his share of the 
business. 

To illustrate how it works, calling two 
partners A and B, suppose that each 
one is willing to take $10,000 for his share 
of the partnership. They each take out 
$10,000 of insurance and A pays the pre- 
miums on B’s policy and B pays the 
premiums on A’s policy. A’s policy is 
made to his wife or estate and likewise 
with B’s policy. If A dies, according to 
the partnership agreement, B will own 
the business for which he has paid the 
premiums on A’s policy. <A’s wife or 
heirs get the money that the two part- 
ners have agreed is each one’s share. 
The premiums in this case should not 
be paid out of the partnership fund be- 
cause in some cases the courts might 
construe that the insurance money should 
be part of the partnership funds and 
there might be some confusion in that 
respect. But this question cannot enter 
in when each one pays the other’s pre- 
miums individually. If there is a great 
deal of difference in premiums on the 
two partners it can be adjusted by the 
salary each one is drawing. 

The second method is similar to the 
first in that the agreement is executed 
as indicated, and the partnership pays 


for the insurance and the proceeds go 
to the partnership and the partnership 
is increased by the amount of the insur- 
ance paid into the concern, plus the cash 
value on the policy of the living part- 
ner. In that case the deceased partner’s 
wife is entitled to one-half of the net 
worth of the partnership, which includes 
the insurance, plus the cash value of the 
policy on the survivor. 

It can be illustrated this way: Suppose 
the partnership is estimated to be worth 
$15,000, each partner carrying $7,500 of 
insurance. A dies. The partnership then 
has $15,000 original assets or valuation, 
$7,500 insurance money, and suppose the 
cash value of B’s policy is $500; the 
partnership is then worth $23,000. The 
agreement will usually provide for the 
widow to get half the value of all this, 
which would be $11,500, and that this 
$7,500 shall be the first payment and that 
the surviving partner shall execute notes 
for the remaining $4,000 to be payable 
over a period of one to ten years, as 
they see fit. In this method of handling 
it the insurance money can be paid di- 
rectly to the widow as beneficiary on 
the policies. 





HURRELL RE-ELECTED MAYOR 
Alfred Hurrell, vice-president of The 
Prudential has been re-elected Mayor of 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey, where he re- 
sides. 





MISSOURI 
STATE 
LIFE 


Lhe Progressive Company 








N Thirteen Years, the Mis- 
souri State Life has grown 
from One Hundred Million Dol- 
lars of insurance in force to 
over One Billion Two Hundred 
Twenty: Million. . . 
twenty-four years to reach the 
first hundred million. .. The 
Company to date in 1929 is 35% 
ahead of its paid-for production 
over the same period last year! 
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HILLSMAN TAYLOR, PresipDENT 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 
GETTERS;- ~ 


Practical Suggestions fo Help the Man With the pate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


Many agents be- 
lieve that the use of 
policy wallets is a 
real builder of good- 
will and tends to in- 
crease production. Harold P. Winter, 
the Davenport, Iowa, manager for the 
Union Central Life, in the recent “Agen- 
cy Bulletin” recommends five ways to 
use a wallet which he has found to be 
beneficial. 

He believes that the wallet can be of 
distinct value in the new sale, that the 
prospect when he sees the wallet, es- 
pecially if he is a small buyer, will usu- 
ally want to acquire it and in doing so 
usually a larger sized application will 
result. 

In delivering extra policies Mr. Winter 
finds the wallet beneficial, as also in de- 
livering substandard contracts. A fourth 
use for the wallet is in servicing old 
policyholders. If the agent programs an 
old policyholder’s insurance and places 
his policies in a wallet before his re- 
turn, it is almost certain that this pol- 
icyholder is going to appreciate this ser- 
vice and piace his future business with 
this agent. 

And then Mr. Winter finds that the 
wallet helps in getting a prospect to part 
with his policies so that the agent can 
complete an analysis of them. After 
presenting him a wallet there is usually 
very little resistance to be overcome 
when the agent asks for his policies. 

* * * 


Finds Usage 
of Wallets 
Beneficial 


Term _ insurance 
should only be sold 
for two purposes, 
believes James Elton 
Bragg, director of 
the life insurance training course at New 
York University; first, for the obvious 
usage of covering temporary needs, and 
secondly, as the first step in building a 
permanent line of life insurance. 


Only in limited instances is the sec- 
ond usage applicable. Mr. Bragg ad- 
vised selling term to the type of young 
man who is undoubtedly a “comer,” who 
is bound to grow, and who will eventual- 
ly need very heavy protection. He can 
get it immediately by buving term and 
converting it when possible. It is pref- 
erable that this type of prospect have a 
separate savings or emergency fund in 
the bank, so that he need not drop the 
term coverage when he is in need of 
money. He must realize that it is tem- 
porary protection taken on a permanent 
basis. Necessarily, this type of prospect 
must also be engaged in a stable busi- 
ness; and must be made to understand 
the seriousness of the program which 
he is establishing, realizing that the term 
protection is only a means to an end. 

oe 


When To 
Term 
Insurance 


Sell 


Some life compa- 
nies disagree as to 
Essential the essential aualifi- 

Qualities cations of a life un- 
derwriter. They have 

different standards which must be met. 
Probably many of them figure also that 
as all types of men have been success- 


Three 


ful in the business there are no estab- 
lished qualifications. In a recent issue 
of “The Bulletin” of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York City 
Raymond C. Ellis, general agent of the 
Home Life of New York, sets forth his 
idea of the three essential qualifications. 

The first of these qualifications is ex- 
ecutive ability. This means more than 
may appear on the surface. It means 
first and foremost ability to govern one’s 
own time. It implies ability to organize 
and program time to get the best results. 
It means financial judgment. Thousands 
of men become life agents and double 
their income their first year, and yet 
end that year in debt. 

Secondly, the art of contacting is a 
necessary element. This certainly may 
be cultivated even if there is only a 
spark to work upon. The ability just to 
like people is a good start, and from 
there one may pick and choose the type 
and class of contacts he may work with 
most successfully. Necessarily there 
must be a method in contacting which, 
in the course of time, will become a habit. 

“Kinowledge of the business,” while 
posibly self-evident, is the third essential 
qualification cited. Many underwriters 
try to get by without it but their results 
will soon show their shortcomings. Every 
successful professional man is and must 
be a zealous student. As Buckle puts it, 
“Knowledge is the product of great la- 
bor, and therefore of great sacrifice.” 
Nothing stimulates confidence so much as 
the conviction that one is right, that his 
advice is sound, that he knows his busi- 
ness. It gives the agent a sense of his 
own dignity by right of conquest. It 
gives him prestige in the eyes of the 
client. 

ih eres 


It will not be long 
before the annual 
Christmas shopping 
period is at hand. 
Then, as is always 
the case, people will make good inten- 
tions to economize, and end up by spend- 
ing liberally for things that only give 
temporary satisfaction. 

Vice-President Thomas A. Buckner of 
New York Life in a recent message to 
the agency tells the agents that they can 
render a true service by suggesting to 
their prospects that the most worth- 
while Christmas present they can give to 
their families is a life insurance policy. 
For here is a present that will last for 
twenty years; can never wear out. can 
never be lost nor go out of style; a 
present that no thief can ever break 
through and steal; a gift the like of 
which few of one’s friends or prospects 
ever realized existed. 

Imagine a Christmas gift, says Mr. 
Buckner, that will endure twenty years. 
that will pay to a man’s wife or child 
$50 every month during that period, and 
in addition on every Christmas Dav for 
twenty vears will present to the loved 
one a little over $60. Surely such a 
gift is better than anything of a tem- 
porarv nature, and many clients will 
heartily welcome .such a suggestion. 


A Timely 
Christmas 
Suggestion 





Bankers Life salesmen. 


Advertising. 


Established 1879 





NINETY-FIVE THOUSAND PROSPECTS! 


In preparation for our Special October “Policy Holders’ 
Month” campaign, the Home Office of this Company mailed 
a total of 95,443 effective Direct Mail Advertising messages 
to as many prospects whose names were furnished by 


Bankers Life salesmen know the excellent results to be 
obtained through the use of Bankers Life Direct Mail 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
Gerard S. Nollen, President 
Des Moines, Iowa 





R. H. Keffer, gen- 
eral agent of the 
Aetna Life in New 
York City, believes 
that the best time to 
get a man to buy additional life insur- 
ance is the time when the original policy 
is delivered. He says that one sales- 
man’s invariable practice is cashing in 
right there and then on the interest 
created with the prospect before seeing 
his name upon the new policy. 

A man always wishes just then that 
the policy were larger. 

There is a feeling of solvency and 
independence about a_ life insurance 
policy. 

It makes a man feel richer just to see 
his name on it. 

The new policy is the best salesman 
for more. 

Consequently whenever you deliver a 
policy, even though it be a small one, 
suggest that he can get another one 
just like it just by saying the word. 

The time to suggest it is when he is 
looking at the one you have just de- 
livered. 

Does the expense stand in the way? 

Somehow or other, a man almost al- 
ways can find the money to keep his 
life insurance in force. Even though 
things may be a little hard with him. 
He will usually find the way! 


Cashing 
In On 


Interest 











TO BROKERS 


GUARANTEED INCOME 
POLICY in any amounts 
without medical examination 
—worth your while to inquire 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 


W. H. JONES, Mgr. 


110 William Street 
New York City 
Beekman 6141-2-3 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, 


Consulting Aciuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Omaha 


Kansas City 


Ine. 








A 


size. 


pany,” 
degree of its service. 
its service broadens. 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 





“In This Way We Measure” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY may well measure its 
success by the good it performs rather than by great 
Through eighty-six years THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw YORK, the “first American Com- 
has measured its success by the scope, manner and 
In such a way it is measuring now as 


Issuance of contracts of all standard forms, substantial 
dividends, income settlement provisions, Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits, and prompt payments and practices for 
convenience of members are embraced in its present service. 


It welcomes as field representatives those who know that 
success is according to the natural law of compensation—that 
the best comes to those who give out the best of themselves. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 3 


New York, N. Y. 


o> 3" K. SARGENT 


ice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 


EISELE ALES WEA ERLE ; 
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Good Progress Made 
By French Companies 


“CAPITALIZATIONS ” SCHEMES 





Industrial Business Feels Competition of 
Lottery Plan Which Matures 
Contracts 





Life insurance in France has shown 
a satisfactory progress over a number 
of years. In 1928 the new business ex- 
ceeded that of the preceding year by 
20% taking the average of the French 
companies. The favorable economic and 
financial conditions of the country are 
reflected in the annual reports of the 
companies which “La Reassurance” has 
collected: Some of them show great op- 
timism regarding future developments. 

M. Burlot, general manager of the 
Paternelle Life: “In the years to come 
the new production of all companies will 
show growing increases. Life insurance 
well developed in the great centers of 
popualtion but still unequally distributed 
in the various social levels is still prac- 
tically unknown in the countryside. The 
field still open for life insurance compa- 
nies in France is still wide, and in order 
to realize the possibilities it is neces- 
sary to look beyond the frontiers. 
Whereas in the U. S. 70% of the popu- 
lation was protected through insurance 
in 1926, the same percentage for France 
was only 4.6%.” 


Competition In “Capitalizations” 


Mr. Burlot also speaks about the se- 
vere competition which industrial life in- 
surance finds in the so-called “Capitali- 
zation-Insurance” which is not insurance 
in spite of its label. It is saving of a 
certain amount on a plan, without any 
insurance feature and not particularly 
advantageous for the savers, except that 
it compels them to save. In any case 
this scheme seems to appeal to the 
thrifty nature of the average Frenchman 
who likes to arrange to retire from busi- 
ness or profession at a certain age and 
constitutes a serious competition for the 
small life or industrial life business. To 
many of these “capitalizations” a lot- 
tery feature similar to bond retirement 
plans is added under which each year 
the holders of certain numbers which 
are drawn receive payment of the 
amount of the contract ahead of the 
time of the maturity. Mr. Burlot direct- 
ly connects the larger number of lapses 
of industrial policies as against ordinary 
life policies with the fact that many 
workingmen are induced to cancel their 
industrial life insurance policy in order 
to be able to take a “capitalization.” The 
companies writing industrial life exclu- 
sively have made good progress in 1928 
but it would have been much better still 
if it had not been for the “capitaliza- 
tions.” 

The Paternelle Life has also intro- 
duced group insurance in France and 
most of the other companies have fol- 
lowed suit. 

Life insurance in force in France for 
the years given was as follows, in francs: 


; Annuities 
1926 Wee. 15,013,680,742 153,213,693 
1927 ieee 18,003,179,699 160,018,286 
R928 0 4 21,588,740,698 174,165,927 


These figures include mutual as well 
as Stock companies. The leading one is 
Union,” with about 234 billions in force, 
next is “Nationale” with 2,369,000,000 
francs, Assurances Generales. with 
1,900,000,000 and Phenix with 1% bil- 
lions. The largest mutual, Mutuelle 
Generale Francais, has almost as much 
as the Phenix. 

eal estate is the second largest item 
te the list of investments of French 
a offices. Securities guaranteed by 
linn State topping the list with 1,273 mil- 
roaet real estate 690 millions ; state 
“? S 606 millions, foreign state bonds 

millions, deposits in foreign countries 
oo French securities 181 millions; 

Ortgages 178 millions, loans on policies 


panilions and foreign securities 82 mil- 


Sun Life Reorganizes 
United States Field 


H. O. LEACH BRITISH MANAGER 


J. F. Junkin and H. B. Higinbotham Re- 
tire; J. S. Ireland and H. M. 
Moore in Charge Here 





The Sun Life of Canada has made a 
number of changes in the administration 
of its United States business following 
the appointment of H. O. Leach, until 
recently superintendent of agencies in 
the United States department, to be 
general manager of the British depart- 
ment. The company has placed J. S. 
Ireland in charge of the company’s or- 
ganization in all states east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Mr. Ireland has come _ up 
through the organization in this field 
and was made superintendent of agen- 
cies in 1928. C. H. Heyle as inspector 
of agencies will assist Mr. Ireland. 

A western department has been formed 
with H. M. Moore at its head as super- 
intendent of agencies. Mr. Moore will 
have charge of all states west of the 
Mississippi. G. T. Bryson will be in- 
spector of agencies under Mr. Moore. 

H. O. Leach is a native of England, 
came to the United States in his youth 
and was for ten years with the Alfred 
M. Best Co., publishers, being vice- 
president when he left to join the Sun 
Life in 1917. In connection with the 
appointment of Mr. Leach there comes 
the announcement of the retirement 
from active business of J. F. Junkin and 
H. B. Higinbotham, respectively general 
manager and supervisor of agencies in 
Great Britain. Mr. Junkin joined the 
Sun Life in 1883 and for the past twenty- 
one years has been manager in Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Higinbotham joined the Sun Life 
in 1899 in association with his brother, 
William A. Higinbotham, then manager 
at Philadelphia. He has represented the 
Sun Life in many parts of the world 
and has a world-wide acquaintance. One 
of his early assignments was in South 
Africa. Next he was manager for 
Egypt and the Levant. Then followed 
the post of manager for Continental 
Europe during which time he resided in 
Paris and Brussels. Upon the with- 
drawal of the company from the Conti- 
nent he went to Tokio as manager for 
Japan. In 1922 he went to England in 
connection with the reinsurance of the 
British business of the Mutual Life. 





PRIZE AWARDS ANNOUNCED 





Robert Deisler of Guardian Life and 
Samuel Ackerman of Manhattan 
Life Among Winners 5 


The awards for the life insurance ex- 
aminations held in April, 1929, have been 
announced by James J. Hoey, chairman 
of the committee om prizes of the In- 
surance Society of New York. , 

Junior Courses (Henry Moir prizes): 
First prize, Robert E. Deisler, Guardian 
Life; second prize, Charles F. Horan, 
New York State Insurance Department; 
third prize, Walter Schubert, Guardian 
Life; honorable mention, Harold H. Hud- 
son and J. Walker Cunningham, Metro- 
politan. 

Intermediate Courses (Frank F. Koehl- 
er prize): Samuel H. Ackerman, Man- 
hattan Life; honorable mention, Lester 
Powley, New York Life, and Daniel J. 
Duane, Metropolitan. 





PRUDENTIAL IN GERMANY 


Increasing competition will be felt in 
the Continental insurance market with 
a number of companies, especially of 
British nationality entering the field dur- 
ing the last two years. The Prudential 
of London has now obtained its license 
and is building up a countrywide organi- 
zation in Germany. 





< 


San Francisco general agents recently 
held their first golf tournament, playing 
at the California Golf Club. 
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LVew York Life 


Dyurectors 


The success of any Company is primarily a matter of 
management—that is, of MEN. Following is a list of 
Directors, New York Life Insurance Company, the most 
recently elected being Calvin Coolidge: 
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JOHN B. ANDRUS........................ Manufacturer 
enn cA: ...................... Textiles 
CORNELIUS N.BLISS............ Commission Dry Goods 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER $ Chairman of Board, New York 
Trust Co. 
THOMAS A. BUCKNER................... Vice-President 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. Pres’t Columbia University 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. . Former President of the United States 


GEORGE B. CORTELYOU...... Pres’t Consolidated Gas Co. 
WALTER W. HEAD.......... Pres’t State Bank of Chicago 
CHIARLES BD. EHILLES. ....... 2.5. een Insurance Manager 


ALBA B. JOHNSON............. Retired, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PERCY H. JOHNSTON... Pres’t Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 


WILLARD V. KING Chairman Advisory Board, Irving 


Trust Co. 
DARWiInt BP. KINGSERY ..... .. oc cccece. nce President 
RICHARD I. MANNING... . Farmer, Columbia, So. Carolina 
JORIIT Gi BRE ON se ek he as eee eek Lawyer 
GERRISH H. MILLIKEN .......... Deering, Miiiken & Co. 
FRANK PRESBREY........ Frank Presbrey Co., Advertising 
JOHN J. PULLEYN...... Pres’t Emigrant Ind. Savings Bank 


FLEMING H. REVELL..... Fleming H. Revell Co., Publishers 
{ Chairman of Executive Committee, 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS } Continental 
Illinois Bank & Trust Co., Chicago 
HIRAM R. STEELE ....... Steele, DeFriese & Steele, Lawyers 
JESSE ISIDORE STRAUS. President R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 
RIDLEY WATTS ...... { Ridley Watts & Co., Dry Goods 
Commission 








DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 





NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


MADISON SQUARE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


President 
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Congress And Social Insurance 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the aged; nature and workings of old- 
age pension legislation in the states, 
and methods used abroad and probable 
costs involved in various forms of old- 
age pension systems. Pending before 
House Committee on Rules. 

(5) H. R. 1199, by Mr. Sirovich, to 
create an old-age security bureau in the 
Department of Labor to co-operate with 
the states. Pending before House Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

(6) H. R. 3722, by Representative Mc- 
Keown (Dem.), of Ada, Okla. to au- 
thorize congressional appropriation “for 
the purpose of co-operating with the 
states in the payment of old-age pen- 
sions and pensions to disabled persons 
for each of the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1929, and June 30, 1930, and there- 
after for a period of three years, the 
sum of $4,000,000,” for the use of the 
states, and to be allotted to them in the 
proportion their population bears to the 
total population in the United States, 
etc. Pending before House Committee 
on Judiciary. 

Plan of State Co-operation 

Representative Kopp said that while 
there is a considerable sentiment favor- 
ing the view that the states instead of 
the National Government should alone 
enter into this field of national legisla- 
tion, there have been suggestions made 
that the Committee on Labor, at the 
coming regular session, should enter into 
an investigation of the whole subject of 
old-age pensions. It is obvious that 
jurisdictional questions are involved, he 
said, not only as between Federal and 
state governments, but as to committee 
consideration of the subject. Commit- 
tee jurisdiction of such legislative pro- 
posals has never been finally deter- 
mined, he said. 


Ey Conversion of Funds for Aid 

“Some individual investigators of this 
problem,” Mr. Kopp said, “have taken 
the view that expenditures now made for 
county homes—poorhouses—could be 
more constructively used in maintenance 
of the aged under more attractive en- 
vironments under an old age system. It 
has been urged on the other hand that 
many inmates of county homes are get- 
ting better rooms, better food, better 
heat and other conditions of living in 
institutions than they would get. in their 
own homes under age pensions. 

“It has also been argued that old age 
pensions might to some extent tend to 
the improvidence of their recipients. 
This whole problem is pressing on the 
public through this country at the pres- 
ent time. The industrial states are pri- 
marily interested because the need is 
greatest in the industrial centers. 


Pensioners Given Advantage 


“A suggestion has been made that the 
practice of some railroads and other cor- 
porations, of having their own old age 
pension plans, benefits the few, and is 
unfair to the great mass of other em- 
ployes who get no such advantages. It 
is of course an intricate and complex 
problem with many angles. 

“It is claimed that corporations and 
other business interests of the country 
would be benefited by a Federal plan, 
the Government taking over the respon- 
sibility and expense instead of the ex- 
penditures coming out of the resources 


of the corporations and other businéss 
houses. It is also suggested that cor- 
porations pass on the expense of pri- 
vate pension plans to the public. 

“Tt is also said that under a national 
plan, a corporation would not raise the 
barrier of age against a man of forty- 
five or fifty or more who might prove an 
ultimate liability, as the Federal system 
would automatically take care of such a 
liability. All these and many other sug- 
gestions that have been made go to 
show what would have to be taken into 
consideration in any inquiry on the sub- 
ject. 

“At any rate, I expect to lay the mat- 
ter before the Committee on Labor when 
Congress meets in December to decide 
what policy to adopt on this growingly 
pressing problem.” 

Representative Kelly agreed that, while 
the states are going ahead, Congress 
might well co-operate with them in some 
way. 

“There is a growing sentiment among 
the various states,” he said, “for old age 
pension laws. Wisconsin has adopted 
and is carrying out a plan of its own. 
In the Pennsylvania Legislature, the sen- 
ate has passed an old age pension bill 
but it has been lost in the house. 

“In New York the question is a live 
one. It is a live issue in a number of 
other states and will become more so, 
a matter that will have a leading place 
in the social justice legislative program 
in many of them, in my opinion. 

“What Congress ought to do is to pass 
a resolution providing for a survey of 
the entire question of social insurance. 
That would cover: (1) Unemployment 
insurance; (2) sick and invalidism insur- 
ance, and (3) old age pensions. 

“Many other governments already have 
adopted a comprehensive plan system to 
meet all these problems. The results of 
these experiences in other countries 
would be of great value to the United 
States. ’ 

“Congress would make the survey and, 
upon its conclusion and resulting rec- 
ommendations, would be able to deter- 
mine whether the states or the Federal 
Government should undertake to deal 
with this admittedly serious problem. The 
inquiry could be made by the House 
Committee on Labor or by some spe- 
cial committee. 

“Of course, it is desirable to avoid 
any duplication of activities, duplication 
of Federal and state activities. It would 
be feasible and practicable then to de- 
termine on some program of co-opera- 
tion with the states. 

“There is no doubt that a Federal age 
system would be of great value to Ameri- 
can business. And it would remove that 
shame to modern civilization, the poor- 
house. I am convinced that a proper 
old age pension system would cost less 
than the present system of county poor- 
houses throughout the United States.” 





J. A. STEVENSON CONFERENCES 
The John A. Stevenson agency, Phila- 
delphia, of the Penn Mutual Life, in- 
cludes in its education program for this 
year a series of ten weekly conferences 
for advanced life underwriters. This 
week Herbert Adam, assistant counsel 
of the company, spoke to the group on 
“Purchasing Partnership Interests.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


proposition. 
ess, 


Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City 


PERMANENT, 





__ 





— 








GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 


sr yg 


= Sof CORtlandt 8300 


MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF 


AMERICA 





an 


Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 


—— a 





Uptown 


420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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Cosmopolitan Crowd At 
N. Y. University Course 


EIGHT NATIONS REPRESENTED 





Saghaphi, Persian Nobleman, One of the 
Students; Athlete Ray Barbuti Also 
There; James Elton Bragg Has 

Able Assistants 





Keener interest than ever is being tak- 
en in the twenty-second annual life in- 
surance course at New York University 
which began its fall term on October 9 
under the direction of James Elton 
Bragg. This course offers intensive prac-, 


tical training in addition to comprehen- 
sive information about the technicalities 
of the life insurance business. The fact 
that all students are required to make 
a certain number of calls and interviews 
and to file weekly reports indicates the 
importance given to the field work. 

This year’s class, which comprises 
eighty-five students, is an unusually rep- 
resentative group. It is composed of 
students from seven different states, 
some of whom have come to New York 
from as far distant as Nebraska, Indiana 
and Georgia exclusively for the course. 
Moreover, the group includes members 
who were born in eight different coun- 
tries. England, Canada, Sweden, Italy, 
Persia, Poland and Russia are repre- 
sented in that way. There are seven- 
teen life insurance companies who have 
agents in the class. 

Several interesting _ personalities are 
taking this year’s course. Among them 
are Mirza Mahmoud’ Khan Saghaphi, 
Persian nobleman and diplomat, the au- 
thor of “In The Imperial Shadow,” pub- 
lished last December, who is now selling 
life insurance in New York City; Ray- 
mond J. Barbuti, who was a member of 
the United States Olympic team; and 
Louis F. Guberman, an agent who took 
the course seven years ago and who has 
established a good record in consecutive 
weekly production, having produced busi- 
ness over a period of four and one-half 
years without missing a single week, and 
who again is taking the course thinking 
that a review will help him to achieve 
bigger things. 

Five Subjects Studied 

Assisting Mr. Bragg are three well- 
known life insurance men of New York, 
Ralph G. Engelsman, Leon Gilbert Si- 
mon and Horace A. Wilson. At the 
completion of the term temporary cer- 
lncates are issued to qualified students 
Stating that they have satisfactorily com- 
pleted the prescribed class and field 
work. Final certificates of graduation 
are delivered one year later to such stu- 
dents as shall have written and paid 
lor a required minimum of life insurance 
during the year. 

Mr. Bragg is lecturing on two subjects, 
the functions of life insurance, and the 
fundamentals. The basis of the study of 
Unctions is the analyzing of human 
needs and learning how these needs can 
» aia met. The agent is taught to 

of life insurance in terms of not 
so much what it is as what it can‘ ac- 


a The lecture on fundamentals 
a udes a study of the principles of le- 


e reserve life insurance, policy con- 
acts, modes of settlement, and the rate 
na equipping the agent to answer his 
nts questions in an intelligent and 
Non-technical manner. 
sractice eesman handles the subject of 
el selling, his own experience 
dupping him to ive sound advice along 


p these lines. Mr. Wilson discusses the 


ey of buying motives, analyzing 
te oo behavior so that the agent will 
ane able to understand the mo- 
oe ying behind the acts and words 
y Prospect. The fifth subject under 
- oa is business insurance, includ- 
§ taxation, handled by Mr. Simon. 

re. : ae is eleven weeks of study 
ties s experience. It is given three 
tary “then beginning in October, Jan- 
tim. and March. The classes meet three 
$a week: Monday, Wednesday and 


(Continued on Page 16) 





TOUCHDOWN! 


ANY of the “‘sandlot stars’? of today 
will in only a few years be cheered by 
thousands in packed stadiums—provided 
they go to college. Unfortunately, lack 
of funds cheats thousands of young men 
—and women—of a chance to go to 
college. 

The benefits of a college education, 
many of them more important than a 
place on the football team, are undis- 
puted. Translating these benefits into 
dollars and cents, for example, we find 
that the college graduate possesses a defi- 
nite advantage over his less schooled 
brother in making a financial success of 
life. 'Tomorrow’s leaders must be college 
trained. 

These indisputable facts help the NYNL 
agent for, by means of a NYNL Child’s 
policy, he offers parents assurance that a 
financial emergency. will not wholly de- 
prive their boys and girls of a college 
education. 

NWNL agents are well equipped to offer 
this service, profitable to them because, 
rightly used, it results in additional sales 
to parents. 


NYNL POLICIES FOR CHILDREN 


Child’s Educational Endowment 
Maturing at Age 18—Child’s 20 Year En- 
dowment—Child’s 20 Payment Endow- 
ment at Age 85—Participating and Non- 
participating forms of each. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, parsioent 


STRONG~ Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 





MORE THAN $300,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE 


E.M.MecMahon Addresses 
Detroit Conference 


CITES AIMS OF TRUST COMPANY 





Believes That Trusts Should Include 
Complete Financial Plan of Insur- 
ance and Other Assets 





Edward M. McMahon, Insurance Trust 
Officer of the Equitable Trust of New 
York, spoke before the Mid-Continent 
Trust Conference in Detroit last week 
and expressed the opinion that trusts 
should not be limited to insurance funds. 
but should include the other assets of 
an estate combined under a complete 
financial plan suitable for the individual. 
He said that hfe insurance creates es- 
tates; trust service conserves and dis- 
tributes them. Life insurance furnishes 
money; while trust service provides 
money management. 

“Tt is our thought that an insurance 
trust department of a large trust com- 
pany has a very fertile field in which 
to secure all sorts of trust business if 
this department is properly organized to 
submit complete financial plans for the 
individual whom it serves,” he said. 

“The estate builder who in the past 
may have suspected some conflict of in- 
terest between trust service and insur- 
ance service is rapidly coming to ap- 
preciate that these two forms of finan- 
cial service, instead of being competitors 
for his dollar, are co-operators in his 
interest. By the pooling of their facili- 
ties for service the resulting conserva- 
tion of human value and property values 
would tend to promote a large voluntary 
social and economic democracy. 

“A program of education on the part 
of the insurance companies dealing with 
the desirability of utilizing the services 
of a corporate fiduciary for the effective 
management and distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance and general es- 
tates should enable the insurance trust 
to be of unlimited service during the 
era of the second hundred billion. Like- 
wise, an intensive program of education 
by trust companies covering the advan- 
tage to be gained from owning a suffi- 
cient amount of life insurance for fam- 
ily and business purposes, should en- 
able the life insurance companies to se- 
cure ‘the second hundred billion with 
much less resistance. 

Estate Consciousness 

“The average American in his desire 
to discharge -his financial obligations to 
family and society has become estate 
conscious—conscious not only of the im- 
portance of having a definite program of 
estate creation but of the necessity for 
thinking in terms of income rather than 
principal if his objectives for himself 
and family are to be realized with maxi- 
mum certainty. 

“The average man on the street is 
coming to understand that it is twice 
as hard to keep money as it is to make 
it, that of all forms of property, cash 
is the hardest to manage and the easiest 
to lose, that time plus ability equals 
wealth and that time is the variable in 
that equation approaching a limit and 
that only by utilizing the services of 
these institutions can he with certainty 
amortize the value of that time and con- 
serve the proceeds of that value for the 
welfare of his family. Sometimes F think 
that the average man has a better under- 
standing of what these institutions can 
do for him than the man who has 
achieved financial independence.” 





PRAISES ALEXANDER BOOK 


In discussing the book of William 
Alexander, secretary of the Equitable, 
“A Brief History of the Society,” Cour- 
tenay Barber, general agent in Chicago, 
says: “No man other than William 
Alexnder could hve shared with us so 
vividly the values which have been writ- 
ten in the life of the Society, making it 
such an outstanding co-operative social 
service agency as its performance has 
proven it to be.” 
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Should Sell Plan In 
Terms of What it Does 


MUST AID PROSPECTS’ AIMS 


Keane-Patterson Agency of Massachu- 
setts Mutual Hears Dewey Mason 
Discuss Methods 


The neglect of agents to present a 
definite proposition in talking to clients 
was the theme of a talk by Dewey Ma- 
son, general agent for the Aetna Life, 
before the Keane-Patterson agency of 
the Massachusetts Mutual in the agency 
auditorium at 225 West Thirty-fourth 
street on Monday. Mr. Mason went on 
to say that telling a man he ought to 
have more life insurance was not a good 
reason why he should buy it, and that 
ordinarily too much time was taken in 
giving the prospect a long talk about 
everything in general rather than giving 
him the opportunity of saying “No” on 
something definite in order that a defi- 
nite field of battle could be located and 
a clearly defined attack launched. 

Instead of referring to his business in 
terms of what it does the agent empha- 
sizes too much in terms of what it is, 
said Mr. Mason. The average prospect 
is naturally hard boiled and automatical- 
ly not interested. If he were really in- 
terested, he would be in the agent’s office 
instead of the agent coming to his. The 
prospect is a man with a daily program 
from shaving in the morning until get- 
ting back into bed at night and does 
this day in and day out not with the 
idea of keeping ahead of the sheriff but 
with an end in view—means for relaxa- 
tion in later years, golf, travel, or what- 
not. Why should he, after breaking his 
neck all day to get ahead and pay for 
the premiums on the life insurance he 
already has take on an additional obli- 
gation? 

This is where the average agent falls 
down in not giving the prospect a propo- 
sition that will definitely work in with 
his ideals and enable him to accomplish 
sooner the very things he is interested 
in achieving, said the speaker. 

Too many agents are going about with 
a plea for their business, said Mr. Ma- 
son, and too willing to render all kinds 
of unreasonable service for the sake of 
getting prospects. A good agent doesn’t 
have to prove or plead his case, or put 
on a dress parade with all of the re- 
serves he has in the form of everything 
he ever learned about life insurance in 
order to sell a man a policy that will 
do for him, or help him do what he oniy 
is interested in. The prospect’s ideals 
should be the agent’s ideals. The agent 
shouldn’t talk so much. If the prospect 
will talk, the agent will get his turn to 
play cards and let the prospect be the 
dummy. If the agent can learn any- 
thing from the prospect, let him listen. 
People like those whom they can do 
something for. 

If we sell a man an automobile, con- 
cluded Mr. Mason, he buys because he 
wants to use the car to catch the 8:15 
train mornings, etc., or if a doctor gives 
a man a prescription to be filled at a 
drug store, the patient accepts it, not 
because the drug store is the best one 
in town but because the prescription is 
a means to an end. 





SAYS IT HAS MANY ENEMIES 

The Modern Woodmen of America 
claims it has recently had a great spurt 
in business despite what it alleges is “a 
vicious propaganda” being carried out 
against it. This order has $1.697,700,000 
insurance in force and a million and a 
quarter members. Recently it “modern- 
ized its plans.” 





MAJOR PATTERSON IN TOWN 


Major Alexander E. Patterson, general 
agent Penn Mutual Life, Chicago, was 
a New York and Philadelphia visitor this 
week. 

















A POLICY YOU CAN SELL! 


Our Company offers complete protection. 


$5,000 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


Any natural death.................... iene 
Any accidental death.. 
Certain accidental deaths.......... cea 


Accident Benefits $50. per WEEK for fifty- two weeks 


$25. per WEEK thereafter 
JNon-cancellable) 


Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 
Also $5,000 ‘‘Preferred Risk’’ Policy—high value— low premiums; age 35, $19.91 
per $1,000. Endowment age 85—Juveniles age 10 years and upward—Monthly 
Income—Non-Medical. 


Insures and assures your client’s future and yours 


Are you Interested in an agency? Our Vice-President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell 
you all about it. Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Concord, New Hampshire INQUIRE 


























FAVORABLY KNOWN 
From Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, 
the Union Mutual is known as— 
The Friendly Maine Company 
A healthy growth is being experienced by this Company, 
which has maintained high ideals of service for 80 years. 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Portland, Maine 
Incorporated 1848 














Meet Today’s Call for | 
Immediate Adequate Protection 


The low rate of our new Convertible to 65 
contract makes it practicable for a man to enjoy 
early in life and throughout his productive period 
the full amount of protection his family needs. 


A variety of options, including conversion to 
permanent insurance without medical examination, 
makes the contract adjustable to future require- 
ments as they develop. 


Full disability protection and double indemnity 
included. 


Send for rates, sales instructions, etc. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


Over a Billion in Force 


Insurance Finances 
New Church Building 


USES BOOKLET TO TELL STory 


Indianapolis Church Adopts Life Insyr. 
ance Without Medical Examination 
In Project 


Life insurance without medical exam. 
ination in amounts from $300 to $10M 
is the basis for a plan of financing its 
new building adopted by the Tabernack 
Presbyterian Church of Indianapolis anj 
the story is told in an illustrated bookle 
with attractive cover bearing the titk 
“Growing Pains.” It contains the story 
of the expansion and building program 
of the church, leading up to the point 
where the trustees have adopted a life 
insurance plan for financing the pro- 
gram and as quoted by the Connecticut 
Mutual Life in “Conmutopics” says: 

“The insurance plan of contributing 
to a church makes it possible for the 
donor to exercise maximum generosity 
without actual impairment of his estate 
Subscriptions are received in amounts of 
$300 or more, payable over three years 
in return for which the donor receives a 
life insurance policy for a like sum. Such 
insurance may be carried upon the life 
of any one designated by the donor an¢ 
no medical examination is required be- 
tween the ages of ten and sixty fori 
amounts not in excess of $1,000. The 
premiums are to be paid annually by the 
church to a trust agent. If the donor 
dies before he has paid his entire sub- 
scription the unpaid part of the subscrip- 
tion will be deducted from the amount 
of the insurance proceeds to be paid the 
beneficiary. If the donor lives for thirty 


* years he will receive the full amount of 


his pledge in cash.” 





CANADIAN LIFE OFFICERS MEET 


Convention Being Held Today at To 
ronto; Quebec Premier to Speak 
at Luncheon 

The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ As 
sociation is being held today at the Roy- 
al York Hotel, Toronto. The executive's 
report is being submitted by T. A. Dark, 
general manager of the Excelsior Liie 
and president of the association, and by} 
W. H. Somerville, general manager 0! 
the Mutual Life of Canada and vice 
president of the association. 

At the luncheon L. A. Taschereat, 
premier of the Province of Quebec, will 
speak on “Le Code Napoleon.” In the 
afternoon the members of the associatiol 
will visit the school of hygiene and the 
Connaught laboratories of the University 
of Toronto. These laboratories, in which 
life insurance companies are particularly 
interested, were established to_ provide 
facilities for research in the field of pre 
ventive medicine. Its products are mr 
merous; one of the best known is insult 
(pancreatic extract), the production 
which was commenced in 1922. 





BUFFALO BOWLING LEAGUE 


The Buffalo life underwriters are © 
ganizing a bowling league which Wi 
begin its games in the near future. Las! 
year a similar tournament was (ol 
ducted with the National Life team 
winning the first leg on a handsome sil 
ver cup donated by the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News.” This cup must he wel 
three times to become the permanetl 
property of its holder. 


New York University 


(Continued from Page 15), 
Thursday, and the agent has the optot 
of attending either an afternoon st 
evening session as best suits his - 
venience. In addition to the five eg 
courses hours are set aside by the ; 
structors for intimate conferences ™ 
students. 
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National Leaders At 
New York Ass’n Dinner 


RESULTS OF SURVEY GIVEN 





Arthur W. Loasby Shows Shrinkage of 
Estates; S. W. Whatley and Clay 
Hamlin Speakers 





The all-day sales seminar and forum 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York city was brought to a fitting 
close with a dinner at the Hotel Astor 
Tuesday evening which was attended by 
more than 900 including seven past presi- 
dents of the National Association, the 
board of trustees who met during the 
day at the National Association offices, 
several company executives and bankers. 
John C. McNamara, Jr., president of the 
New York Association, announced that 
the membership of the association was 
now 1715. President S. T. Whatley of 
the National Association was given a 
rousing reception and spoke briefly. Clay 
W. Hamlin, general agent for the Mu- 
tual Benefit at Buffalo, gave a practical 
sales talk full of suggestion. He said 
that the most important question that 
life insurance had to present to the pros- 
pect today was, “Do you need or want 
more capital or property to carry out 
your ideas and plans of life?” 

The meeting was greatly interested in 
the results of a study of the shrinkage 
of estates as shown by surrogate’s rec- 
ords in New York County covering the 
past three years. This was presented by 
Arthur W. Loasby, chairman of the 
board of the Equitable Trust which made 
the study. In addition to Mr. Loasby 
the Equitable Trust was represented by 
Vice-President Joseph N. Babcock and 
Edward M. McMahon, insurance trust 
oficer. The survey presented by Mr. 
Loasby showed that immediate cash 
needed to cover taxes, fees and debts 
incident to estate settlement averaged 
about 20% of the gross value of estates 
in New York County. 

“Our survey disclosed,” said Mr. 
Loasby, “that only 4.73% of the average 
large estate was represented by cash. 
This cash item would amount to about 
$47,000 in a $1,000,000 estate, and the 
executor would be faced with the neces- 
sity of providing about $153,000 addi- 
tional cash to cover the various taxes, 
debts and fees representing the 20% re- 
duction in the estate during the settle- 
ment period.” 


TELLS OF ASSOCIATION 





President McNamara Briefly Surveys 
What New York City Organization 
Has Done in 42 Years 
_The Life Underwriters’ Association of 

} ew York discussed the association at 

the 1 uesday sales conference. President 

McNamara said it was forty-two years 

old. Discussing the Armstrong litigation 

he declared that some members of the 
legislature thought that after those laws 

Were enacted that public confidence in 

ife insurance would be so rehabilitated 


rag: the public would voluntarily walk up 
O lite insurance counters and buy insur- 
ance, ; 

aren happy situation did not material- 
Le, 


Mr. McNam 
underwriters’ 
the rece 


ara gave credit to the life 
associations for much of 
nt success of life insurance and 


te high standards that prevail. He 
en of the things for which the 
i 


: ciation has fought valiantly at Al- 
< ny and won. He called the association 
adge of life insurance honor. 
P. W. EAMES APPOINTMENT 
Vice-Président K. 





Aetna Life FH. Pre A. Luther of the 
the cian art ord, has just announced 
fC — of Prescott W. Eames 
of the : Junction, Colorado, as manager 
srg ce — s sales training depart- 
ia, on ames has become well 
Wer the wo : insurance profession all 
te intry as the creater and pro- 


of the Eames Aetnagraph. 


SENDS PICTURE OF BUILDING 





Metropolitan Life Furnishes Newspapers 
With 100 Story Building Sketch As 
Indication of How Symmetrical 
Building Units Look 
The Metropolitan Life this week sent 
to newspapers the picture which archi- 
tects have drawn of a 100-story building 
and which the New York “Times” print- 
ed in its real estate department in a 
story of the new building the company 
is to erect across the street from its 
present Home Office. In sending the 
picture, however, the Metropolitan did 
so with the following note to editors: 

“Tf either the story or the photograph 
are used the distinction must be made 
that the only part of the proposal to 
which the company is committed is the 
erection of a 32-story structure, which 
will be a symmetrical unit of whatever 
future development may be decided on. 
The story is, therefore, only a rather 
interesting and entirely hypothetical dis- 
cussion of what the future trend in busi- 
ness architecture may be worked out by 
architects employed to study the prob- 
lem in detail, and from all standpoints.” 





WM. BROSMITH 75 YEARS OLD 
- 





Vice-President and General Counsel of 
Travelers Joined Company in 1895; 
54 Years at Bar 


William BroSmith, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Travelers, cele- 
brated his seventy-fifth birthday on Fri- 
day, November 8. Mr. BroSmith has 
been connected with the Travelers for 
thirty-five years. He joined the com- 
pany on January 15, 1895, as attorney 
for the company. In 1901 he was elect- 
ed general counsel, when his predecessor 
in that office, Sylvester C. Dunham, who 


‘later was elected president, was made 


vice-president. Mr. BroSmith was 
elected vice-president and general coun- 
sel in 1922, He has been a member of 
the bar for: fifty-four years, and in the 
last fifty years he has devoted his time 
to insurance law. 

Following the death of President But- 
ler Mr. BroSmith was acting president 
of the Travelers. 





JOINS STEVENSON AGENCY 


Nat L. Cohen, formerly supervisor of 
the Adams agency of the Mutual Life 
at No. 165 Broadway, has been made as- 
sistant manager of the John A. Steven- 
son agency of the Penn Mutual Life 
at No. 150 Broadway. Mr. Cohen began 
his insurance career in the field for the 
Fidelity Mutual. 





NEW LOUISVILLE MANAGER 

The Guardian Life has appointed Jo- 
seph B. Hill manager of the company’s 
Louisville agency with offices. in the 
Starks building. Mr. Hill engaged in 
life insurance selling after leaving col- 
lege and after several years in the field 
in Louisville took over the duties of of- 
fice manager in a local agency. 





DELAYS DISABILITY ACTION 


The District of Columbia Insurance 
Department says it will take no action 
at the present time relative to stand- 
ard disability provisions. 





Oliver Thurman, vice-president and 
superintendent of agents of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, was in Des Moines last 
week and presided over a two-day meet- 
ing of the Des Moines agency of the 
company. 


N. Y. “Seminar” 


(Continued from Page 25) 
know how to apply it and then results 
will come if only facts are dealt with 
and not suppositions. 

Leon Gilbert Simon, who is the chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
New York association, was the last 
speaker on the morning program. His 
subject which was effectively covered 
was “The Challenge of the Future.” 





Cochran-Phillips One 
Of Country’s Great 
Business Teams 


HUGE INTERESTS ON COAST 





“Forbes Magazine” Includes Pacific Mu- 
tual Executives Among Makers 
Of Millions 





In an article in “Forbes Magazine” for 
October 15 on “American Business 
Teams That Make Millions” by B. C. 
Forbes, George I. Cochran, president of 
the Pacific Mutual Life and Lee A. Phil- 
lips, executive vice-president, are de- 
scribed as among the great business 
teams of the country. Concerning this 
team Mr. Forbes says: 

“Los Angeles is the headquarters of 
another team that has played a vital 
part in developing California’s resources, 
George I. Cochran, president of the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, and Lee A. Phillips, 
his right-hand associate. 

“Mr. Cochran-is another instance of a 
lawyer turned business leader. A whole 
series of large, successful enterprises 
have been founded and nurtured by the 
Cochran-Phillips team. Mr. Cochran is 
very much of the Owen D. Young type 
—thorough, unassuming, of virile imagi- 
nation, resourceful as a financier, sin- 
cerely interested in his working family, 
able to find time to preside effectively 
over a body of college trustees. 

“Lee Phillips, a physical giant, goes 
after what he wants and usually gets it. 
He can handle half a dozen problems 
and propositions at once—a finance com- 
pany, a fire insurance company, a real 
estate company, and so forth. He has 
a faculty for making enterprises pros- 
perous.” 





PENNELL AGENCY SHOWS GAIN 


The Frank W. Pennell agency of the 
State Mutual in New York City report 
that to date in 1929 they have exceeded 
their total 1928 production by over $400.- 
000 paid business. The expectancy is 
that their production this year will an- 
nroach $8,000.000 as compared with $5,- 
750,000 last year. 





MISS CLARK PRESIDENT 


Miss Helen Clark of the American 
Central Life has been elected president 
of the Indiananolis Actuarial Club. Har- 
old Walton of the state insurance de- 
partment has been elected vice-president 
and Martin Scott of the Reserve Loan 
Life secretary. 





W. H. BEERS ADDRESSES AGENCY 

William H. Beers of the Beers & De 
Long agenev of the Mutual Renefit Life 
in New York Citv addressed the mem- 
hers of John C. McNamara’s Guardian 
Life agency in New York last week on 
the subject of organized selling and was 
enthusiastically received. 





SERVICE 


is the basis of insurance 
underwriting today. 

This Agency is a pioneer 
in the modern method of 
rendering 


SERVICE. 


S. SAMUEL WOLFSON, 
General Agent 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
Suite 1609—225 West 34th St., 
New York 
*Phones PENnsylvania 6778-6879 
“We Grow As We Serve” 





To Broadcast Local 
Ass’n Thrift Meetings 


SPEAKERS OF NOTE SUPPLIED 





Trustees of National Association at 
Meeting in New York Take Action; 
Clegg Heads Council 





At the meeting of the trustees of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers held in New York this week 
there was considerable discussion over 
plans for Life Insurance Day, January 
22, and Thrift Week. Tentative plans 
were made to make the importance of 
this day stand out by real national co- 
hesive effort which is to take the form 
of noon meetings of each of the 232 
association members of the National As- 
sociation. Important speakers will be 
on the programs everywhere and there 
will be broadcasts from at least New 
York, Hartford, Milwaukee, Los An- 
geles, Portland, Oregon, and Dallas. The 
speakers will take three or four minutes. 

The trustees’ meeting also decided that 
certain speakers of interest and national 
prominence in the insurance business will 
be routed from one association to an- 
other and expressed a willingness to take 
two or three weeks’ trips. 

The committee on programs for local 
associations have gotten into good shape 
an interesting report on the subject 
being read by Mansur B. Oakes at the 
meeting this week. 

It was also decided that the National 
Association shall have a monthly bulle- 
tin, a copy of which shall go to each 
member to ensure closer contacts of the 
membership. Each bulletin will have 
some sort of message from headquarters. 

J. W. Clegg will be chairman of the 
senior advisory council of the National 
Association succeeding J. Stanley Ed- 
wards. 
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THIS IS TIME TO TALK ESTATES 





Agent Should Not Argue For Insurance 
From Investment Standpoint, 
Illinois Life Says 
Talk estates and not investments is 
the advice of the Illinois Life. There 
are so many good things that can be 
truthfully maintained in behalf of life 
insurance that it is a waste of strength 
to claim for it what it is not, says the 
company. Certainly, any savings bank 
can exceed the accumulation of any life 
or endowment policy, if only the deposi- 
tor is sure to live and never fails in 
maintaining his deposits, the company 
continues. The agent strengthens his 

case when he concedes that much. 

“But when it comes to building estates 
the life company offers guarantees that 
no other institution can equal,” the com- 
pany declares. “The very first payment 
on a life policy increases the estate by 
the amount of its face. Every succeed- 
ing payment maintains that estate. If 
death comes no more payments are ow- 
ing. It is estates that you are selling— 
not cash values. Looking at the provo- 
sition merely as an estate it is the cheap- 
est part of any man’s accumulations. At 
a cost of 4% paid for only twenty years 
the man of thirty-five can increase his 
estate ten thousand dollars. It will cost 
less than 3% on the ordinary life plan. 

“And such estates are not uncertain- 
ties to be paid on doubtful contingencies. 
Death will come. The policies will come 
due. ‘They will be paid. The only ques- 
tion is when. Some day those for whom 
this provision is being made will receive 
the estate. And if less than $40,000 it 
will not be subject to income or inherit- 
ance taxes. The careful man who loves 
his family cannot be oblivious to an in- 
vestment that offers such tremendous 
safeguards.” 





PENN MUTUAL IN FLORIDA 





Louis F. Savarese Appointed General 
Agent in Florida; Twenty Years’ 
Underwriting Experience 
Louis F. Savarese has been appointed 
general agent for the Florida agency of 
the Penn Mutual, with headquarters in 
Jacksonville. He has had over twenty 
years of life underwriting experience in 
three companies, one of which was, the 
Penn Mutual. In his last connection 
which was made thirteen years ago, he 
was a unit manager at Tampa, and his 
district, due to his ability as an or- 
ganizer and a trainer of salesmen, last 
year led the entire South for his com- 

pany. 

Mr. Savarese is well known in ath- 
letics throughout Georgia and Florida, 
his especial interests being baseball, 
football, and basketball. He is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trade of Tampa, 
has been vice-president of the Kiwanis 
Club in that city, and is well known 
throughout the state. 





EQUITABLE DINNER IN ST. LOUIS 





Manager Nelson Gives Dinner to Cele- 
brate Tenth Anniversary as 
Agency Head 
M. A. Nelson, manager in St. Louis 
for the Equitable Society, was host at 
a dinner at the Hotel Jefferson last week, 
celebrating his tenth anniversary as man- 
ager of the agency. During this period 
the annual production has grown from 
$1,500,000 to $9,000,000 and the total paid- 
for during the ten years was about $70,- 

000,000 


The principal speakers at the dinner 
were Frank L. Jones, vice-president of 
the Society, and the Rev. Ivan L. Holt, 
pastor of St. John’s M. E. Church, St. 
Louis. 





NEW R. J. WILLIAMS FIRM 
Robert J. Williams, formerly with the 
Phoenix Mutual Life in New York City, 
has formed the firm of Robert J. Wil- 
liams & Associates with offices at 521 
Fifth avenue, New York City, and Post 
Office building, Bronxville, N. Y. 
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33 Liberty Street 


A FRIEND IN NEED 


Big lines of life insurance ideally offset market 


We offer quick service on brokerage and surplus 


Call John 3771—Ask for John Mumford, 
Our Brokerage Expeditor 


Or, Harold Cronin, Associate 


WELLS & CONNELL 
General Agents 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. 





New York City 

















CROMELIN JOINS NATIONAL LIFE 





Son of the Late John C. Cromelin With 
Wells, Meissel & Peyser New 
York Agency 
Paul Cromelin, son.of the late John 
C. Cromelin, has joined the Wells, Meis- 
sel & Peyser agency of the National Life 
of Vermont in New York City. He has 
been a representative of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. for many years in Columbia, S. C. 

His father, who died the early part 
of last month, was well known in life 
insurance circles in New York, having 
for many years been connected with the 
Connecticut Mutual, the Massachusetts 
Mutual, and later with the National Life. 
Prior to his insurance affiliations Mr. 
Cromelin was a foreign representative 

of the Columbia Graphaphone Co. 





Dr. Percy G. Browne of the Boston 
Mutual Life is back on duty in the home 
office after a long illness. 


BEERS & DELONG MEETINGS 





Two Big Producers, Max Hemmendinger 
and Clay Hamlin, Address New 
York Agents 
The Beers & DeLong agency of the 
Mutual Benefit Life in New York City 
reports two interesting agency meetings 
held the past two weeks. On November 
4 Max Hemmendinger, one of the com- 
pany’s biggest producers in Newark, ad- 
dressed the agents on mental attitude 


while last Monday Clay Hamlin, well 
known general at Buffalo, addressed the 
other. 

The company recently completed a 
three weeks’ training school given for 


the new Mutual Benefit agents in New. 


York. 





A lot of people would buy life insur- 
ance if the agent would keep still long 
enough for the prospect to have a chance 
to say he’ll take some.—‘Conmutopics.” 











52.28% 


in the Company. 


of the new business paid 
for in The Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1928 was upon 
applications of members previously insured 


Once a Policyholder— 
Always a Prospect 
THE POLICYHOLDERS COMPANY 


vc 
ae | 





The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
W. D. Van Dyke, President 























NEW GUARANTY TRUST BOOK 








Trust Company Booklet Deals With Lif. 

Insurance Plans For Close Corpora. 

tions and Partnerships 

A booklet entitled “Meeting A Prob. 
lem of Close Corporations and Partner. 
ships With A Definite Plan of Life Ip. 
surance Trust” has been published by 
the Guaranty Trust of New York. It js 
mainly devoted to a description of 
plan which the trust company has 
worked out after careful consideration 
by its counsel of the legal questions in. 
volved for a life insurance trust to in- 
sure, after the death of a stockholder 
in a close corporation, continued con. 
trol in the surviving active stockhlders 
and also to assure an immediate mar- 
ket for the stock of the deceased stock. 
holder at a fair cash price to his estate, 
The company has also successfully adapt- 
ed this plan to meet the needs of part- 
nerships. 





PERSONAL CHECK AS AD MEDIUM 


F. L. Lane’s Clever Idea; Uses Imprint: 
“Life Insurance—A Friend of the 
Family When Friend is Needed.” 

One of the hobbies of Frank L. Lane, 
of the Lane Agency of the Home Life 
in New York, is told about in that com- 
pany’s current agency house organ. Mr. 
Lane makes his personal checks serve in 
a dual capacity, first to perform the nor- 
mal function of transmitting funds from 
his account to others and second, to 
have his check serve as an advertising 
medium. 

Directly below his name on the face 
of the check Mr. Lane has had imprinted 
“Life Insurance.” And on the reverse 
side in the position generally used for 
the endorsement the imprint reads: 
“Life Insurance—a friend of the family 
when a friend is needed most.” Thus the 
payee places his endorsement below the 
imprint and has a life insurance thought 
before him at the time. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE ON DISABILITY 





Commissioner Sullivan Notifies Compe 
nies of Adoption of Standard 
Provisions 

Insurance Commissioner J. E. Sulli- 
van of New Hampshire has notified all 
life companies doing business in his state 
that the standard disability provisions 
approved at the Insurance Commission- 
ers Convention in Toronto in September 
will go into effect in New Hampshire 
July 1 next. Approval of all existing 
disability forms will be withdrawn as of 
June 30, 1930. Commissioner Sullivan 
suggests that each company put the 
standard disability provisions into effect 
at as much earlier date as may be pos 
sible. 





WILLARD REGAN CUP 

Willard Regan, general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual, Salmon Tower 
Building, New York, is offering a cup 10 
the company’s first year clu) member 
who is credited during the 1929-30 club 
year with the largest amount of pal 
first premiums reported to the compaly 
according to the club rules. 





C. B. KNIGHT AGENCY FIGURES 
The Charles B. Knight agency of the 
Union Central Life in New York Gt 
reports a paid-for production in Octobef 
of $3,750, as compared with $3,509,000 
in October, 1928. The paid »roduction 
for the first ten months of tic yeat 
$35,892,523 as compared with $33,297,14 
for the corresponding period in 1928. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT MEETING 

The Mutual Benefit Life of Newath 
has announced to its field organization 
the conditions for qualifying for “ 
1930 agents’ convention to be held 4 
the home office in June. The plans aor 
vide for the attendance of gencral agen's 
supervisors and assistants, 35 well 
agents, 
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When Bank Merges How Are 


Its Trustee 


Powers Affected? 





By W. R. C. ROWAN, Pittsburgh 


This question has been asked the Pitts- 
burgh Life Underwriters’ Association: : 
When a bank or trust company ts 
named as executor, trustee or guardian 
ina will or life insurance trust agree- 
ment, and is afterwards consolidated with 
or merged into some other bank or trust 
company, does the latter succeed to the 
powers and duties of the institution which 
the testator or trustor had named in the 
document, or ts it then necessary to have 
anew executor or trustee or guardian 
appointed ? 

This is a very pertinent question at the 
present time in view of the numerous 
consolidations and mergers of financial 
institutions. 

There has been a great deal of litigation 
jn various parts of the country on this 
subject. One of the outstanding recent 
cases was that of the Worcester County 
National Bank, of Worcester, Mass., in 
which the U. S. Supreme Court held that 
upon the consolidation of this institution 
with a certain Massachusetts Trust Co., 
the former did not succeed to the 
fiduciary powers of the latter. As a re- 
sult of this and other cases, new legisla- 
tion has been presented in several states 
in an attempt to correct the situation. 

California Statute 


In many states the right of a corpora- 
tion to succeed to the fiduciary powers 
of an institution which it has absorbed 
or taken over is now established by 
Statute similar to the law enacted in Cali- 


= fornia, which reads that: 


“Such state bank or national banking 
association shall succeed to and be en- 
titled to all executorships, trusteeships, 
guardianships and other fiduciary capaci- 


B ties in which the bank or banks so con- 


verted or merged into or consolidated 
with such state bank or national banking 
association may be then or thereafter 
named, in wills theretofore or thereafter 
probated, or in any other instruments.” 
However, even such a statute as above 
quoted does not always insure the trans- 
fer of the fiduciary powers of one cor- 
poration to another which has, to all 
Practical purposes and intents, succeeded 
to its business. For example, we know 
of a case in Pittsburgh where a certain 
bank purchased all of the assets of a 
certain trust company which was then 
liquidated by agreement of the stock- 
holders, There was no merger in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but simply a 
sale of the assets of the trust company, 
so that the Pennsylvania statute which 
would have insured the vesting in the 
purchasing bank of the trust company’s 
uclary powers and obligations if the 
oo had been a real _consolida- 
= of the two institutions, did not ap- 
& As {+ consequence, certain parties 
frested in a large estate which the 
Tust company had been administering 








character and ability. 






The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Columbia National Agents can offer the best in 
LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 


Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies in the country, having ample capital, 
surplus and highest standard of reserves. 


is offered to salesmen of 
Communicate at once 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Exceptional opportunity 





W. R. C. ROWAN 


succeeded in having it transferred by the 
courts to a third institution. 
Necessity of Clear Language 

One of the things which should be kept 
in mind when drafting a will or trust 
agreement is to make the language of 
the document clear and specific on every 
important point involved, and to elimi- 
nate, so far as possible, the chances of 
misunderstandings. This matter of the 
transfer of fiduciary powers, under the 
circumstances referred to, is entirely 
within the control of the testator or the 
trustor, so long as his wishes are clearly 
expressed in the document which he 
executes; but when more than one in- 
terpretation can be applied the matter is 
left open to attack by interested parties, 
resulting in expensive litigation and de- 
lays which benefit no one excepting, pos- 
sibly, the lawyers who will collect their 
fees in the court proceedings which are 
necessary to settle the questions raised. 
Ambiguous phrases or expressions have 
no place in such a docyment; and, while 
verboseness is to be avoided, we are of 
the opinion that wherever a few addi- 
tional words, or even additional sentences 
and clauses, will clarify a possible doubt 
as to the real meaning intended, they 
should be inserted. ; 

The following paragraph, which we be- 
lieve will cover almost every contingency, 
is recommended for use in wills and, 
with slight modification, in life insurance 
trust agreements: 

“In event that the said Blank Trist 
Co. shall at any time consolidate with 
another corporation or shall be merged 
with any other corporation or corpora- 
tions under a new corporation, or the 
major portion of its assets or all of its 
assets shall be required and owned by 
another corporation, then I hereby nomi- 
nate, constitute and appoint such cor- 
poration of which it becomes a part, or 








Questions and Answers 


(Continued from Page 3) 


fire, which in your case we may call death 
or the lack of ability to keep working be- 
cause of. your physical condition. The 
store is going to be here. All the items 
that cost seventeen cents are to be on the 
shelves but there is going to be no one 
to sell them for twenty-two cents. In 
fact, you know what you would give to 
buy out someone else’s stock second-hand 
—probably not more than eight cents for 
the seventeen cent can. No one will give 
more for your stock under the circum- 
— than you would have given fur 
1s. ‘ 

“If you can insure this margin of profit 
—the life blood of your business—don’t 
you think that the margin of profit is 
more important to you than simply get- 
ting back what it costs? If that is so, 
don’t you think it more important to 
insure that margin of profit to you and 
your family than simply to insure the 
cost? That is what we mean by business 
insurance. 

“It is ‘profit insurance’ to guarantee 
that that which now represents profits 
for your earning capacity shall continue 
to go to your family after you are gone.” 

( If a prospect refuses to say any- 
thing; in other words, will not talk, no 
poner od how the agent tries to draw him 
out! 

A. Try to start him in an argument. 
Ask him for instance: “What company 
turned you down?” Another hard-boiled 
egg, but a man who loved to take a 
chance, got interested when I finally said 
to him: “I bet I am in better physical 
condition than you are. I don’t mean to 
infer that you can’t take the examina- 
tion.” We both took the examination. 
We both passed and he took the policy. 








the successor corporation of the said 
Blank Trust Co., created by the said 
merger, or the said other corporation 
which shall have acquired and shall own 
the major portion or all of the assets of 
the said Blank Trust Co., as guardian of 
the estate of my minor children and as 
the executor and trustee of this my last 
will and testament, in the same manner 
and with the same rights, powers, duties 
and liabilities as are hereby given to and 
imposed upon the said Blank Trust Co.” 








NAMES— 
WORTH 
$2.82 EACH! 


Nearly two hundred thou- 
sand names were circularized 
under Fidelity’s lead service 
plan during the past year. 


The average premium value 
of each name proved to be 
$2.82. 


Fidelity’s lead service has 
been in successful operation 
for nearly fifteen years and 
has afforded Fidelity agents 
an easier and more resultful 
selling program. 


More than $400,000,000 in- 
surance in force. Contracts 
available in thirty-nine states. 


Write for Booklet 
“What’s Ahead?” 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Presutent 


ep 


NEW LOUISVILLE MANAGER 

The Guardian Life announces the ap- 
pointment of Joseph B. Hill as manager 
of its Louisville agency. A member of 
a family prominent in insurance circles 
in Louisville, Mr. Hill engaged in life 
insurance selling after leaving college 
several years ago. 














AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Old Line Legal Reserve 


Established 1899 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 











Incorporated 1871 




















THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


JOHN G. WALKER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
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Ss 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, PRES. 
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FIRES IN HOSPITALS 

The hospital fire situation is so serious 
as to warrant the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories devoting nearly the entire October 
edition of its publication, “Laboratories’ 
Data,” to a discussion of that subject, in- 
cluding ways to prevent such fires. The 
interest of the public is disclosed by the 
fact that in compiling the fire record of 
hospitals and other public institutions 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories found 
that there was loss of life in thirty- 
seven fires. Total number of lives lost 
in these thirty-seven fires was 400. Loss 
of life per fire included in this record 
was 19.8. Of the thirty-seven fires six- 
teen in hospitals accounted for a loss of 
life of 209; nine in insane hospitals had 
a death toll of one hundred; while sixty- 
seven died in orphanages. In accounting 
for the fatalities 115 were caused by rea- 
son of inadequate exits and the tragedy 
was made all the greater by the fact that 
barred windows caused forty-one of the 
deaths. 


The Underwriters’ Laboratories esti- 
mates the annual fire loss in hospitals, 
asylums and similar public institutions 
in this country at $1,000,000. Of 130 
cases of fire electricity was responsible 
for twenty-nine; sparks on roofs for 
twelve; thirty-three were unknown, and 
it is gratifying to learn that only four 
were incendiary. Only a few of the fires 
were in buildings equipped with auto- 
matic sprinklers. Performance of the 
sprinklers was uniformly good. Few of 
the fires were in what are known as 
fire-resistive buildings. 


A modern large hospital with its laun- 
dries, garage, dry cleaning department, 
kitchens and other service departments 
presents all the regular hazards and fire 
prevention problems of a large hotel or 
even of a moderately sized village. There 
is a hazard complex in liability to ex- 
plosions, toxic gases or irritating fumes. 


The solution is to attack the problem 
by the important avenue of fire preven- 


tion. “The best way to avoid fire dan- 
ger is to have no fires,” says Dana 


Pierce, president of the Laboratories. - 


“Protection against external fires or fires 
once started in a hospital is important 
especially from the viewpoint of prop- 
erty values concerned, but the preven- 
tion of fires is the important point in 
safeguarding the lives of patients.” 


Articles in the “Laboratories’ Data” 


edition explain how these fires can be 
prevented. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE BUILDING 
PLANS 

When one of the big insurance com- 
panies decides to erect a new home office 
building executives of other companies 
study the plans of the new _ building 
closely for innovations. A New York 
newspaper recently published premature- 
ly tentative plans and an _ architect’s 
drawing of a 100-story skyscraper con- 
taining many unusual features, said to 
be contemplated by the Metropolitan 
Life. As The Eastern Underwriter said 
last week, the only part of this project 
that has been definitely decided upon 
is the erection of a thirty-two story 
building on part of the property. How- 
ever, the plans that the Metropolitan 
Life architects worked out contain much 
that is interesting. 

One of the most striking of features 
is the use of moving stairways instead 
of elevators for the first thirteen stories 


of the building. This has never been 
done in a business building but it has 


been tested for some time by depart- 
ment stores and the experts find that it 
is the most efficient way to handle Jarge 
numbers of persons going up and down 
for a certain number of stories. De- 
partment stores have established that 
buyers will go up only a certain number 
of floors and they will use escalators. 
The thirteen stories in which the Met- 
ropolitan Life will use escalators is the 
height of most of the new department 
store construction, so that the Metro- 
politan Life’s innovation has been well 
tested in another field. The Metropoli- 
tan’s idea is to do away with lost mo- 
tion wherever possible. 

The dining room for employes in the 
new building is placed in a basement 
below the sidewalk. This innovation was 
first used by the New York Life in its 
new home office building just north of 
The New 
York Life went to considerable pains to 
make the employes’ dining rooms bright 
and attractive. Through Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, a director of the com- 
pany, a young Russian was employed to 
decorate the walls and a very pleasing 
effect of natural scenes and animal life 
in bright colors was achieved. The dining 
rooms in the Metropolitan Life’s old 
building are on the top floor. 

Only once in a long while are there 
any important innovations in the archi- 
tectural design of large business struc- 
tures. The set-back ordinances of New 
York city have done much to standard- 
ize skyscrapers. The narrow streets 


the Metropolitan property. 
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SIR JAMES HAMILTON 


Sir James Hamilton, head of the York- 
shire group of companies, is about to 
make a trip to New Zealand, Australia 
and South Africa, returning to England 
at the end of March, 1930. While abroad 
he will see and inspect the branch office 
buildings of the company, which cover 
a number a cities. 

+ * * 


Jack H. Carson, newly appointed gen- 
eral agent of the State Mutual Life for 
the state of Washington, has returned to 
the Coast from the East. 

ee en 


I. E. Briggs, inspector of agencies in 
the Eastern department of the New York 
Life, accompanied by Mrs. Briggs, sailed 
last week for South America on the 
Grace liner “Santa Teresa.” They will 
visit their son, Ellis Briggs, who is at- 
tached to the American embassy at 
Lima, Peru, 

le 


_R. W. Huntington, president of the 
Connecticut General Life, celebrated his 
fortieth anniversary with the company 
last week. In November, 1889, Mr. 
Huntington, just graduated from Yale, 
started to work for the Connecticut 
General, then doing a small business 
with an office force of seven, two of 
whom, Samuel G. Huntington and Jos- 
eph C. Gorton, are still actively con- 
nected with the company. Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s actuarial studies led to his ap- 
pointment as actuary. He then became 
secretary and upon the death of Presi- 
dent Thomas W. Russell in 1901 he was 
elected president, being then and for a 
number of years afterwards the youngest 
life insurance president in the country. 
* * * 


Samuel Quinn, one of the founders of 
the State Life of Indiana, is dead. 








make these set-backs necessary at fixed 
elevations. The Metropolitan building 
would offset at the same floor elevation 
as the new New York Life building, i. e., 
the thirteenth floor. An achievement 


that may be regarded as unique in the 
proposed Metropolitan building is the 
use of glass and metal for the exterior 
above the first set-back. Instead of hav- 
ing the windows inset in masonry they 
are set out in metal so as to catch the 
greatest amount of light, 





Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, is one of the direc- 
tors of the new Bureau of Advice and 
Information of the New York Charity 
Organization Society. The new bureay 
is to insure the proper listing of what 
organizations should be supported, and 
will tend to delete any practices of 
fraud, as attempted by some groups 
functioning under the guise of philan- 
thropic societies. It will also protect 
persons from being inveigled into allow- 
ing their names to be used on letter- 
heads of ineffectual or non-existent 
charitable enterprises. 

* kk 


Cecil B. Reay has been made inspector 
of agencies of the United Provinces In- 
surance Co. of Montreal, Canada. At 
one time he was chief stamping officer 
of the C. F. U. A. at Montreal. The 
United Provinces transacts casualty 
business. 

Fess 

Robert Lynn Cox, vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, had an interview 
in the October 24 issue of “Printers’ 
Ink,” under the caption, “Does Unselfish 
Advertising Pay?” The answer was in 
the affirmative. 

ae ae 


F. Norie-Miller, general manager of 
the General Accident of Perth, Scot- 
land, who was the center of attraction 
at the recent thirtieth anniversary cele- 
bration of the United States branch of 
his company, sailed for home late last 


week. 
a a 


Howard T. Osborn, newly elected vice- 
president of the Equitable Casualty & 
Surety, has won this advancement as a 
result of the success he has achieved as 
head of the agency department of the 
company. Since January 1 of this year 
Mr. Osborn has increased the Equitable’s 
agency forces by nearly 500 new agents, 





HOWARD T. OSBORN 


working in close co-operation with = 
L. Mee, president of the company. ™ 
will continue his work as superintendett 
of agencies. Before joining the Eau 
table Casualty & Surety Mr. Osborn was 
with the National Surety for about s* 
teen years as field producer and brant 
manager. 
RS oes 


Carl Reichert, agent of the W estern & 
Southern Life, Cincinnati, who disap 
peared for a few days, returned after 
being robbed of $163 and driven " 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, where he ° 
caped and notified the police. 
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Riordan On Two Directorates 


James J. Riordan, president of the 
County Trust Co., and life long friend 
of Alfred E. Smith, former governor of 
New York State, who was found dead 
at his home Saturday, was a director of 
two insurance companies—the National 
Surety and the Consolidated Indemnity 
& Insurance Co. 

x > s 
Interested In Opera 

I notice among the boxholders of the 
new Chicago Opera House on Wacker 
Drive, that city, the name of Charles W. 
Higley, president of the Hanover Fire. 
Hillsman Taylor, president of the Mis- 
souri State Life, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
St. Louis Municipal Opera Association. 

* * * ; 
Joseph R. Grundy’s Insurance 
Connections 

Joseph R. Grundy, president of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who is so much in the limelight 
these days because of his vigorous ac- 
tivities in behalf of high tariff for in- 
dustries in his state and who has upon 
a number of recent occasions appeared 
before the Senate committee investigat- 
ing lobbies, is chairman of the board of 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Casualty Insurance Co.. which 
has admitted assets of more than $8&- 
000,000, its paid-up capital being $250,000; 
and is chairman of the board of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Fire Insurance Co., which has $100,- 
000 capital and assets of something over 

The casualty company was incorpor- 
ated in 1915 to write automobile and 
teams property damage, liability and 
workmen’s compensation insurance. The 
directors are prominent Pennsylvania 
business men. The fire company was 
formed in 1919. The casualty company 
maintains a clinic in the Finance Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, and one in the Em- 
Pitre Building, Pittsburgh, where injured 
workmen in risks covered by the com- 
Pany are treated at a nominal. cost, 
charged to the insured. 

The Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ As- 
Sociation issues a monthly bulletin, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia. The November 
bulletin has nothing at all to say of the 
enate proceedings or of criticism lev- 
eled at Mr. Grundy, The articles in the 
‘ovember issue cover these topics: Pen- 
sions; Age; Making Mining Safer; 

auses of Deaths in Aviation Traced; 


Safety Campaigns: : , 
and Motor i Medical Charges; 


* 


* + 
Chellis Austin, Banker And Railroad 
Man 


It is given to few enough of us to 
ave a career worthy of a Henty story, 
og ee men seem to be able to achieve 
ee en lifetime two careers both of 
have the pattern of a boy’s thril- 

- Chellis A, Austin, president of the 
gtble Trust of New York, who is 

‘rector of two insurance companies, 














The Prudential and also of the Bank- 
ers & Shippers, came up through: rail- 
roading from the train yards and he 
also became one of the country’s best 
known bankers after starting his , busi- 
ness career in a Wall Street broker’s 
office. Another interesting feature is 
that these two careers seemed to parallel 
each other throughout his life. Mr. Aus- 
tin will be one of the speakers at the 
annual meeting of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents in December. 

Mr. Austin began his business career 
in a Wall Street brokerage house, but 
a year later turned his attention to rail- 
roading. At the age of thirty-five, he 
returned to the financial world as a new 
business solicitor for a banking house 
and in the brief period of eleven years 
rose by rapid strides to the presidency 
of one of the country’s leading banks. 
He was born in Vermont in 1876, but 
later moved with his family to Canton, 
N. Y., where he was educated in the 
public schools and in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. He completed his studies at Co- 
lumbia where he was graduated in 1898. 
After a year in a brokerage house, he 
entered the office of the president of the 
Erie Railroad, but in order to obtain 
more practical railroad training, he soon 
took a night clerkship in the railroad 
yards at Hornell, N. Y. He advanced 
through various promotions in the Erie 
and later with the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road until he became trainmaster of the 
Jersey City Terminal. 

In 1911, at the age of thirty-five, he 
became interested in banking in New 
York City and joined the new business 
department of the Columbia Trust. He 
organized the credit department of that 
company and later became successively 
assistant secretary and vice~president. 
He resigned this office in May, 1917, to 
become president of the Mercantile 
Trust, in the organization of which he 
had assisted. Upon the merger of that 
institution with the Seaboard National 
Bank, Mr. Austin was elected to the 
presidency of the combined institutions. 
In September of this year, the Seaboard 
National. Bank was merged with the 
Equitable Trust with Mr. Austin as pres- 
ident of the merged institutions. He is 
a director of The Prudential, of the 
Bankers & Shippers, Safety Car Heat- 
ing & Lighting Co., Borden Co. and Mer- 
cantile Safe Deposit Co. Outside the 
business world, Mr. Austin’s interests lie 
in educational and charitable. under- 


takings. 
* * * 
One Insurance Risk That Has 
No Losses 


It has been the privilege of the Phila- 
delphia branch office of the American 
Surety to execute the bond on: practical- 
ly every official and workman at the 
United: States Mint in Philadelphia, and 
because of the high character of these 
expert. employes, men and women, the 
American: Surety has never been called 
upon to pay a loss there. The system 
is as perfect as human ingenuity can 
devise and every item of gold, silver, 


copper, etc., which enters into the mak- 
ing of money is accounted for by 
weight measure. It is said that at 4 
o'clock every afternoon the Treasury 
Department at Washington is advised by 
telegram as to how much money, even 
to a fraction of an ounce, has been 
coined and shipped out during the day 
and the amount, that remains on hand. 

In talking of the Mint a representa- 
tive in Philadelphia of the American 
Surety writes for the agency publication 
of the company: 

“The U. S. Mint was established in 
Philadelphia on April 2, 1792. At pres- 
ent the Philadelphia Mint coins all the 
money, gold, silver, nickels and pennies 
coined for distribution in the territory 
east of the Mississippi, and occasionally 
has to help out the smaller Denver and 
San Francisco Mints for money west of 
the Mississippi. In 1928 there were 
coined in the Philadelphia Mint 192,995,- 
685 pieces of coin of all characters, rep- 
resenting a value of $183,794,377. In ad- 
dition to this immense coinage in one 
year to meet the needs of our own ‘peo- 
ple, the Philadelphia Mint coins large 
sums of money to meet the needs of the 
new Republic of Poland, Peru, Guate- 
mala, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Columbia and Salvador and, 
until a few years ago, all the money used 
in Cuba. Besides this enormous coinage 
to keep ample money in circulation, there 
is stored in the United States Mint mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars’ worth of 
gold and silver bars to back up the gold 
and silver certificates which are engraved 
and sent out from Washington.” 

re. « 


Hail Insurance State Funds 

In discussing hail insurance loss ratios 
David McCahan, in his new book on 
“State Insurance in the United States,” 
published by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Press, says that these ratios are 
subject to a very wide fluctuation. Dur- 
ing the past five years the average loss 
ratio for all stock, mutual and reinsur- 
ance companies in the United States has 
ranged between 51.2% and 87.3% on their 
hail business. An even wider fluctua- 
tion may be expected when the distri- 
bution of risk is confined to a smaller 
territory. Continuing he says: 

“Even if all insurable land in any of 
the states under consideration were cov- 
ered by a single carrier a stable loss 
ratio could not be expected. Extension 
of the protection over a much larger 
territory with judicious selection of risks 
would tend toward stability. Multiple 
line underwriting, where gains in one 
field of insurance offset losses in another 
would exert a similar influence. But 
neither of these practices, recognized as 
sound and adopted by private insurance 
companies, can be pursued by the funds. 
‘Their only other resort is to formulate 
a scale of rates sufficiently high to build 
up a huge surplus which will permit of 
meeting the excess losses of bad seasons 
with the excess premiums of good ones. 

“This has certainly not been done and 
it is questionable whether it ever can 
be done under any system giving farm- 
ers a right of withdrawal since their de- 
sire to secure protection at cost makes 
them antagonistic to the creation of a 
large surplus from their premiums. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, success from 
the standpoint of volume of business 
with the attendant diffusion of risk ap- 
pears to be obtainable for a state fund 
only. through weakening its financial 
structure by inadequate premiums and 
delay in their collection.” 


* * .* . 


Gilman A. Gist’s Auto Premium Plan 


The automobile instalment premium 
plan used in .the insurance agency of 
Gilman A. Gist, San Diego, Cal., and de- 
scribed. to the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
made such am‘impression. upon members 
of the association that Gist. was asked 
when he got back home’ if he would not 
present his plan forthe insurance pub- 
lic in more detail. This is now “in the 
works” and will soon be made public. 

While ‘the Gist plan seems to have 


worked all right and the New York state 
association of insurance agents’ plan has 
been so successful that other states want 
to copy it an agent in the West who 
decided to finance premiums for automo- 
bile insurance for a period of ten 
months had so few calls for policies with 
such financing from the agent that the 
latter discontinued his efforts in that 
direction. 
ee cae 
$1,000,000 Deficiency Bond For 
68 Story Building 

One of the surety companies has writ- 
ten a million dollar deficiency bond for 
the new sixty-eight story building which 
Walter J. Salmon is to erect at the cor- 
ner of Fifth avenue and Forty-second 
street. 

That skyscraper is to take the place 
of a small building directly across the 
street from the New York Public Li- 
brary. When I heard that the little 
building was to be torn down and the 
great skyscraper was to be erected on 
that lane of skyscrapers—Forty-second 
street—memories were brought home to 
me of a visit I paid to the little building 
some years ago in an effort to find a 
“news bureau” which had promised to 
have published in a string of daily papers 
a column of insurance news each week. 
It had convinced one of the insurance 
organizations that this would be possible 
by paying the bureau $6,000. 

The promise of this publicity sounded 
phony to me and I went to the building 
to look up the publicity bureau. It was 
not listed on the directory at the ele- 
vator, but finally I found the office. On 
the door of one small room were names 
in gilt letters of a dozen real estate com- 
panies, loan organizations, financial 
houses and similar tenants, all with high 
sounding names. The office contained 
thirteen desks and one _ stenographer. 
When I called only the stenographer 
was present, the owners of the desks 
not being around. I later discovered that 
many people tried to rent and some- 
times did rent in the building in order to 
take advantage of the address, there not 
being a better business location in New 
York than Fifth avenue and Forty-sec- 
ond Street from the standpoint of mak- 
ing an impression upon out of town 
people. 

oe 

Father and Son Both Authors 

Prentiss B. Reed, assistant manager 
of the Phoenix of London and who is 
the author of a very able book just pub- 
lished and bearing the title “Adjustment 
of Fire Losses,” is a son of John C. Reed 
who a great many years ago wrote a 
book which is still regarded as a stand- 
ard and which is in many legal and law 
offices. It is called “Conduct of Law 
Suits.” Following the Civil War surren- 
der of Lee, John C. Reed became a 
country lawyer. A number of years after 
he started practice he wrote this book 
which is published by Little, Brown & 
Co. of Boston. He revised it in 1885. 
In 1912 a new edition was published with 
a preface by Professor Wigmore of 
Northwestern University who is the au- 
thor of a famous work. on evidence. 


Dixon and Shaw Known Here 

J. H. Dixon, foreign fire manager of 
the Northern Assurance, who is retiring 
at the end of the year, knows many 
agents in this country, acquaintances 
formed on a visit here. His igsurance 
career started with the London & Lan- 
cashire in 1879; then he became sub- 
manager of the Manchester Fire. He 
has been with the Northern since 1909, 
and was made foreign fire manager in 
1923. Harry Godfrey Shaw, assistant 
manager, succeeds him. He was once 
located in China, being inspector for the 
Far East. In 1924-25 he spent consider- 
able time in this country. 

* 


Nobel Prize Winner 
Thomas Mann, the German novelist 
who won the Nobel prize of 1929 for 
literature, once worked in a Munich in- 
surance office. He found insurance too 
tame. The Nobel prize he won is worth 


$46,299. 
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Reactions to Auto 
Report Aré Favorable 


ITS ACCEPTANCE PREDICTED 





Alternative of Demoralized Competition 
Not Desired; Many Amendments to 
Report Expected 





Comments upon the lengthy proposals 
and recommendations for the formation 
of the National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Association to replace the present 
conference are on the whole most fa- 
vorable. While some automobile un- 
derwriters and fire company executives 
do not agree completely with a few of 
the detailed suggestions, they do believe 
that such minor matters can be adjusted 
satisfactorily when the general meetings 
beginning next month are held and that 
the report of the company executives 
will be accepted. 

Reasons for current general optimism 
are based on the fact that few insur- 
ance men think that the work of this 
committee of executives will be wholly 
rejected. Many believe that if this strong 
effort in the interests of co-operation, 
harmony and a stabilized automobile in- 
surance business, sponsored by recog- 
nized leaders, is rejected there will fol- 
low a period of devastating competition 
calculated to more than remove any 
profitable excuses for not having an or- 
ganization of automobile writing compa- 
nies, 

It is apparent in automobile underwrit- 
ing circles that the report now being 
read and studied by all the companies 
contains a large number of broad under- 
lying principles with which few can take 
complete exception. While many recom- 
mendations are specific, they leave plen- 
ty of room for the injection later of 
qualifying details. The plan is intended 
to act as a foundation upon which a firm 
structure can be erected out of the ac- 
cepted suggestions from the best minds 
in the business. ; 

Some of the present discussion cen- 
ters around the provisions for opera- 
tion of the association. Most automobile 
department heads hope that much of the 
red tape that has in the past hindered 
the adoption of new forms, clauses and 
rules will be done away with and that 
machinery will be set up to translate 
worthwhile suggestions quickly into ac- 
tion without having them buried for 
weeks and months with some commit- 
tee. There has been a feeling that many 
committees of the present national and 
sectional conferences are composed of 
company officials not in direct touch with 
automobile insurance and that as a re- 
sult these committees have been over- 
conservative in their actions. Automo- 
bile underwriters themselves want some 
sort of organized representation in the 
affairs of the new association, even 
though their status be only advisory, so 
that those who have the final say as 
to new rates, forms and rules will be 
in direct touch with a large body of ex- 
pert opinion. 





PENNSYLVANIA AGENTS MEET 


Local agents from more than fourteen 
cities and towns in eastern Pennsylvania 
attended the regional meeting last week 
at Wilkes-Barre of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Insurance Agents. The 
speakers included Walter H. Bennett, 
secretary-counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents; Abram S. 
Galland, president of the Pennsylvania 
Association, and Mitchell Jenkins, at- 
torney for the Luzerne County Insur- 
ance Exchange. The presidents of eight 
local boards were also at the speakers’ 
table. 


Baldwin Asks Action 
On New D. of C. Code 


SUPPORTS THE A. B. A. MODEL 





In Memorandum on Senate Bill Commis- 
sioner for Washington Omits Refer- 
ence to Agents’ Amendments 





Superintendent of Insurance Thomas 
M. Baldwin, Jr., of the District of Co- 
lumbia, has recommended to the Board 
of Commissioners of the District that it 


make a favorable report to the Senate 
District Committee on the proposed in- 
surance code for the district, which is 
Senate Bill 1470. In a memorandum to 
the Commissioners Superintendent Bald- 
win points out that the bill is a dup- 
licate of the insurance code approved by 
the American Bar Association. Senator 
Capper of Kansas, who introduced the 
bill in the Senate, has stated that this 
measure will be the first to be consid- 
ered by the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee of the Senate, according to the 
memorandum. 

No mention is made in Mr. Baldwin’s 
recommendations of the suggested 
amendments concerning agency qualifica- 
tions, resident agents’ and agents’ license 
laws. While the American Bar Associa- 
tion code omitted all references to these 
subjects purposely, insurance interests 
including the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, pointed out the value 
of these features to Mr. Baldwin and he 
has stated he would support these 
amendments to the code, which are de- 
signed as a protection to the local agent. 
In several letters to Walter H. Bennett, 
secretary-counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Baldwin expressed eagerness 
to strengthen the licensing provisions. 

Duplicate of A. B. A. Draft 

Following is the full text of Mr. Bald- 
win’s memorandum: 

“In re: Senate Bill 1470: I am return- 
ing subject bill which was received with 
your file of November 2 L. R. No. 
273273/10 and would make the following 
report relative to the same: 

“This bill is a duplicate of the draft 
of ‘statutory provisions relating to the 
business of insurance’ approved by the 
American Bar Association September 2, 
1927, and is the result of many years 
of faithful and consistent effort of the 
special committee of that association. 
The draft was intended to be a model 
for uniform insurance laws in the United 
States. The committee of the American 
Bar Association submitting this draft is 
made up as follows: 

“Mr. William BroSmith, of Hartford, 
Conn., chairman; Mr. H. M. Garwood, 
of Houston, Tex.; Mr. Jay R. Benton, 
of Boston, Mass.; Mr. Alfred Hurrell, of 
Newark, N. J., and Mr. David Rumsey, 
of New York, N. Y. 


Arguments of Opponents 


“In the past the opponents of our pro- 
posed insurance code have argued that 
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HE famous slogan, “Safety First,” should 
apply just as much to the safeguarding of 
property values as to accident prevention. 


The kind of financial security afforded by a 
Homestead policy is the only kind that is worth 
anything because it is absolutely dependable. A 
Homestead policy means fairness and prompt ad- 
That’s why Homestead agents take 
pride in the company they represent. 
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the bills were poorly drafted and abso- 
lutely unsuitable for the District of Co- 
lumbia. No proposed insurance measure 
has ever been given such consideration 
as has the American Bar Association 
draft. Senator Capper, of Kansas, has 
asked for this bill and made the state- 
ment that the first District bill to be 
considered by the District of Columbia 
Committee of the Senate shall be the in- 
surance code. He has further stated that 
the manner in which the opponents in 
the past have defeated this legislation 
is unreasonable and uncalled for. This 
same bill has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Colonel 
Gibson, of Vermont, and is known as 
H. R. Bill 3941. : 

“I sincerely trust that your Board will 
make a favorable report on this bill to 
the District Senate Committee.” 





E. U. A. ANNUAL MEETING 


The Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting on Thurs- 
day, December 5 at the Hotel Roosevelt 
in New York. There will be a meeting 
of the executive committee on the pre- 
ceding day, Wednesday, December 4. 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 
J. A. KELSBY,President 


G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 


Statement December 31, 1928 





BUYING COMMON STOCKS 
Group of Fifty Fire and Marine Compa: 
nies Had An Outlay Last Week 

of 86.6% 

Once a week the N. Y. “Evening Post’ 
prints data of the week’s investments 0 
fifty insurance companies, forty-seven 
fire and three marine. For the week 
ending November 2, 1929, the buying of 
common stocks was the feature. Common 
stocks accounted for 86.6% of the week’s 
total outlay of these companies which 
include some of the leaders of the bus 
ness. For the largest single item of the 
investments was $6,115,578 invested in 
common stocks of industrial companies. 
The outlay in railroad common stocks 
was $1,653,401. The public utilities com 
mon stock investment was $289,137. 





FRAZIER STARTS NEW JOB 


T. McCall Frazier, appointed last week 
Virginia commissioner of insurance all 
banking to succeed Colonel Joseph But: 
ton, resigned, entered actively upon 4S 
new duties this week. He wil! be a 
tively in charge of the insurance brane 
of the department as was Commissionet 
Button. In addition, he will exercise 
pervision over the banking divisiol 
which remains in charge of Myon 
Bristow, deputy commissioner. Under 
the law, it is required that the activ 
head of this branch shall have lad prac 
tical banking experience. There is ™ 
requirement as to the qualification of the 
commissioner of insurance and banking, 
It is stipulated, however, that the, hea 
of the department shall have "0 insur 
ance connection or affiliation of any sot 
while filling that position. 





ALBANY FIELD CLUB MEETING 
_The Albany Field Club will meet '0 
night at 7 p. m. at the Brass Rail G 

in Albany. The speaker of the ere 
will be M. S. Blake, engineer of the ™ 
tional Fire Protection Associaiton. 
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Agents Up State Fight 
Mutual School Risks 


BRISK GRANGE COMPETITION 





Also Planning to Combat Insuring in 
Mutuals of County Properties; Utica 
Mutual Gets Hospital 





A subject being widely discussed 
among agents in New York state is 
mutual school insurance. Among other 
organizations which have taken up the 
subject is the New York State Associa- 
tion of Local Agents, the officers and 
directors of which are giving serious 
consideration to plans for combating the 
apparent agitation of the mutuals in va- 
rious sections of the state in an at- 
tempt to convince the different school 
authorities that they should insure in 
these mutuals. 

Activity is particularly noted.in the 
suburban sections because of the fact 
that ‘they are able to work through the 
Grange organizations as a number of 
the members of the school boards are 
also officers in various Granges while 
the Granges themselves operate a mu- 
tual. a 

The New York State Association of 
Local Agents has not yet taken any ac- 
tion relative to making a test case on 
the school proposition which again came 
into the limelight in the East follow- 
ing the reversal of the Erie, Pa. de- 
cision. : . 

Another question up for consideration 
relates to insuring of county properties 
in mutuals. In Utica, where the Utica 
Mutual Insurance Co. is located (a' com- 
pany having assets of more than $4,600- 
000, and the general manager of which 
is John L. Train), the new tuberculosis 
hospital has been insured in the mutuals. 





QUALIFICATIONS IN N. J. 





T. C. Moffatt Tells Special Agents Move 
Is Under Way to Seek State 
Legislation 

At the luncheon-meeting of the New 
Jersey Special Agents Association which 
was held in the Newark Elks’ Clubhouse 
on Tuesday, Thomas C. Moffatt of the 
T. C. Moffatt Agency gave an interest- 
ing talk on the “Agents Qualification 
Law” which is now in effect in Penn- 
sylvania. Plans are under way, he said, 
to present a similar bill in the New Jer- 
sey Legislature in the near future. 

It was also announced at the meeting 
at which Paul Thompson, president of 
the organization, presided that the next 
meeting of the association would be held 
on Monday evening, December 9, in the 
Elks’ Clubhouse and the speaker would 
be Assemblyman Thomas M. Muir of 

tion County, New Jersey, known as 
the dean of the New Jersey Assembly. 


1s subject -will be the “New Jersey 
Legislature.” 





EDDY HEADS BOSTON BOARD 


The Boston Board of Fire Under- 
Writers at its meeting on Tuesday elect- 
ed the following officers: President, 
John H. Eddy; vice-president, Samuel 
Reed; _ Secretary and_ treasurer, 
James Davis; manager, William H. 
inkley; assistant manager, Isaac Os- 
800d; advisory committee for three 
saa Glen Falls Insurance Co., Fire- 
en’s Insurance. Co., and William Gil- 
mour; executive committee, H. T. Hu- 
gard, H. F. Jordan, H. A. Kneeland, A. 
rg burke and Alfred Davenport; brok- 
sche nittee, G. T. Vedeler, G. W. 
a wood and F. A. Adams; handbook 
mmittee, Gerald Henderson. President 
shi y re that the present member- 
He of the board was fifty-seven, the 
age the history of the organiza- 
icin here are now 259 fire direct 
sin ng Companies in Boston and fifty- 
© underwriters’ agencies. 


Fine Collection O 


f Foreign Policies 





New York Insurance Society and A. F. I. A. Exhibit Policy 
Forms and Sales Literature of A Large Number of 
European, South American and Asiatic Companies 
and Foreign Branches of American Companies 


Insurance men and women in New 
York City got a glimpse of how insur- 
ance sales literature and policies in other 
countries look when a large and varied 
collection of foreign pamphlets and pol- 
icy forms were exhibited recently for 
two weeks in the windows of the well- 
known agency office of Hoey & Ellison 
on William street. These exhibits are 
owned largely by the American Foreign 
Insurance Association and by Carl Th. 
Endemann, who is associated with the 
A. F. I. A. Miss Inch of the New York 
Insurance Society arranged the exhibi- 
tion. 

While no written description of these 
interesting exhibits can serve to replace 
actual visualization of them, neverthe- 
less it is worth while to mention a few 
words about each merely to show how in- 
surance men in New York are keeping 
abreast of developments in every section 
of the world from South America to Eu- 
rope and the Far East. Taking these 
thirty-five speciments according to geo- 
graphical location and beginning with 
Europe this collection contains the fol- 
lowing: 

German marine policy printed in Eng- 
lish for the convenience of British banks 
which do a considerable part of the fi- 
nancing of the export business of Ger- 
many. 

Rain insurance form of the Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions of London 
used in Holland and printed in Dutch. 
This pamphlet is used for direct mail 
advertising and has an application form 
attached which a prospect may return 
to the company. The pamphlet also 
shows examples of losses paid and cites 
testimonials of assureds. 

Joint policy used in Greece of the 
Enosis Pyros (Fire Association of Phila- 
delnhia) and the Titan of Athens. This 
policy has a clause on the face and an- 
other at the head of the policy conditions 
limiting the liability of each company to 
the amount subscribed. 

Greek fire policy printed in Greek of 
the Phoenix of Hartford. 

Handwritten Hull Policy 

Handwritten hull policy in German 
covering a German four-masted bark for 
the voyage from Avonmouth to Buenos 
Aires and return to the United Kingdom. 

Special tariff for Ford automobiles used 
in Holland and giving a- description of 
the coverages. On the reverse side is 
the form of application. This policy pro- 
vides for a 10% rebate if there has been 
no loss in the year preceding the one 
in which the policy is written and 10% 
rebate for insurance on two private Ford 


” 


cars and 20% for more than three Ford 
cars. 

Dutch accident policy covering the as- 
sured for a period of ten years. 

Belgian fire policies of the Phoenix of 
Hartford and the Glens Falls printed in 
French. 

German hull time policy covering gen- 
eral average excess. 

Swiss life insurance tariff and adver- 
tising matter contained in a bulletin of 
the Basler Life Insurance Co. Printed 
in German. 

Joint fire policy of the Home of New 
York and European Lloyd for Germany, 
H. F. M. Mutzenbecher of Hamburg be- 
ing the Home’s general agent for Ger- 
many. 

German direct advertising by mail 
cards for tourist floater risks. One card 
is addresed to the prospect and con- 
tains the rates and sales material. The 
other, which the prospect tears off, is 
an application form for return to the 
company. 

Turkish policy of the Springfield Fire 
& Marine. While the body of this pol- 
icy is written in French, parts are writ- 
ten also in Turkish and English. 

Liability policy of the Vardar Insur- 
ance Co. of Zagreb, Jugo-Slavia. 

Application for accident insurance in 
German with the Allianz of Germany. 

Insurance premium insurance policy 
covering the premiums paid under the 
hull time policies of a German steam- 
ship line. 

Tourist floater policy of a German 
company. These policies come in books 
and are detached as issued, the agent’s 
and company’s stubs being attached while 
the policy or certificate is torn off and 
given to the assured. 

Use and occupancy nolicy of the Na- 
tional Fire of Hartford used in Denmark. 
Printed in Danish. 

Tariff and application for motorcycle 
insurance in Holland. 

South American Exhibits 

Turning now to South America the 
exhibit includes: 

Fire policy of the Home for use in 
the Argentine Republic. Printed in 
Spanish. 

Fire policy of the Compania Interna- 
cional de Seguros of Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. Printed in Portuguese. 

- Brazilian fire policy of the Great Am- 
erican. On this policy the Great Am- 
erican appears at the head of the com- 
panies on the risk, the others being 
French, Italian and Brazilian insurers. 
Oriental Policy Forms - 
There are a number of entries from 
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“Rent Insurance, why isn’t it sold more exten- 
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you—they may contain a thought which would 
mean new business for you and I will be pleased 
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the Orient in this exhibit among which 
are the following: 

Chinese fire insurance binder of the 
National Fire of Hartford. All the text 
is written both in Chinese and English. 

Japanese survey report of a marine 
loss, the Japanese characters being print- 
ed in four colors: black, blue, red and 
yellow. 

A Japanese lighterman’s protest and 
also a sea captain’s protest. Most of the 
Japanese documents are published on 
what is called tissue paper in this coun- 
try. 

Chinese fire policy of the American of 
Newark. While the text of this policy 
is printed in English the rider and war- 
ranties are printed in both English and 
Chinese. 

Japanese fire policy of the Home of 
New York. There are several different 
types of Japanese characters used on 
this policy. 

Comprehensive household fire policy 
of the Hohenzollern Insurance Co. of 
Berlin issued during the period when 
the old German mark was going from 
bad to worse. This policy is divided into 
four sections. One part is retained by 
the local agent, another is sent to the 
company as an application, the third is 
kept by the assured and the fourth is 
a money order for the premium payment 
to be mailed the company immediately 
the policy goes into effect. At that time 
the company insisted upon quick pay- 
ment of premiums for the reason that 
a week’s delay generally meant a vast 
reduction in the buying power of the 
mark. This policy was written with- 
out coinsurance requirements because so 
long as the mark was falling there was 
little danger of the insurance company 
losing money through lack of coinsur- 
ance. A payment of a total loss within 
even a short time after the policy went 
into force meant a check to the assured 
for the full number of marks, which 
probably had only a fraction of their 
value at the time of the premium pay- 
ment. Thus the company’s profits ren- 
dered full insurance a non-hazardous un- 
dertaking. 

Dutch travel accident direct mail cir- 
cular and application form, with an illus- 
tration showing a traveler sitting peace- 
fully in a railroad train wholly unmind- 
ful of the ghostlike form of danger at 
his side. The hazard is pictured as the 
devil with horns, tail and cloven hoofs 
laughing at the unsuspecting passenger. 

Marine policy of the Jupiter General 
of Bombay, India. This policy is print- 
ed in English. 





MAINE AGENTS MEET 


Joseph T. Cole of Kennebunk was 
elected president of the Maine Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at the an- 
nual meeting last week Other officers 
chosen were Herman K. Susskraut, Port- 
land, first vice-president; Edward E. 
Whitney, Dover-Foxcroft, second vice- 
president; Walter H. Gardner, Bucks- 
port, third vice-president; Harold W. 
Bishop, Boothbay Harbor, fourth vice- 
president; M. B. McKay, Houlton, fifth 
vice-president; C. W. Lovejoy, Rum- 
ford, secretary-treasurer. Arthur How- 
ard, Dover-Foxcroft, and T. C. White, 
Lewiston, were elected members of the 
executive committee. 





CUBA IN TURMOIL AGAIN 


Cuba is again a center of unrest for 
the fire insurance companies. Col. James 
Rowbotham, rate maker for the Cuban 
Association of Fire Insurance Companies, 
has been forced out of office by the 
executive committee and several com- 
panies have resigned because of their 
dissatisfaction with this move. The as- 
sociation is managed jointly by the 
United States Fire Companies Confer- 
ence, the Fire Offices Committee (For- 
eign) of London and an association of 
the Cuban companies. Col. Rowbotham 
was appointed assessor, or rate maker, 
about three years ago following a pe- 
riod of demoralization of fire underwrit- 
ing in Cuba and although several im- 
provements were made there still ap- 
pears to be a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion with conditions there. 
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More Arrests Made in 
Wilson Warehouse Case 


SIX HELD ON FRAUD CHARGES 








Three Taken in Custody Last Week; 
Government Working Day and Night 
To Prepare Case for Trial 





Three more arrests have been made 
by the Federal authorities in connection 
with the charges of attempting to de- 
fraud fire insurance companies on the 
Wilson Warehouse fire in Hoboken last 
December. The new defendants are Sol 
Bernstein, real estate operator and a 
merchant, released on $10,000 bail; Louis 
Leibowitz, rag merchant, released on 


$5,000 bail, and Harry Dreesbold, hotel © 


manager at Kerhonkson, N. Y., held in 
$2,500 bail. 

These men have been made codefend- 
ants with Kalman Tanner, the alleged 
firebug, who is now being held in cus- 
tody through failure to raise the neces- 
sary $25,000 bail, and are charged with 
conspiring to burn the Wilson Ware- 
house and with using the United States 
mails in an attempt to defraud a num- 
ber of fire insurance companies. 

Two other defendants, Louis and A. 
B. Auerbach, who recently admitted their 
guilt and who are now awaiting sen- 
tence, will appear in court next Mon- 
day to answer pleas to new indictments. 
They will probably be used by Federal 
Attorney Tuttle’s office as witnesses for 
the government when the other defend- 
ants go on trial. 

Thomas J. Curran, assistant United 
State’s Attorney, who is heading the 
investigation of this case and also others 
involving alleged fraudulent fire insur- 
ance claims, is working day and night 
in his offices in the City Hall Post Office 
Building. He is being ably assisted in 
this work by Fire Marshal Thomas P. 
Brophy and by former Senator Abraham 
Kaplan and former Deputy Attorney 
General Samuel A. Berger, both of whom 
are counsel for the loss committee of 
the New York Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. 

The indictments against the defend- 
ants in the Wilson Warehouse case each 
contain several counts and the law pro- 
vides maximum punishment of five years 
in jail on each count on which a de- 
fendant is found guilty. 





COL. WRAY IMPROVED 





Former U. S. Manager of Commercial 
Union, Critically Ill, Shows Im- 
provement This Week 
The condition of Col. A. H. Wray, 
former United States manager of the 
Commercia! Union, who has been critic- 
ally ill, is reported as somewhat im- 
proved. Col. Wray retired in 1920 and 

was succeeded by Whitney Palache. 





TO GET ACCIDENT PROTECTION 


Members of the Inland Automobile 
Association of Spokane will be accord- 
ed accident insurance protection follow- 
ing arrangements which the association 
recently concluded with the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty of Chicago. This 
means that present members of the as- 
sociation and those who may join the 
organization in the future will be grant- 
ed accident insurance policies as a part 
of the service which the association ex- 
tends its members. 





Asa C. Hall, who has resigned as state 
agent in Iowa and Nebraska for the 
Netherlands in order to become assistant 
manager of the Hawkeye and Des 
Moines Department of the Fireman’s 
Fund, was vice-president of the Iowa 
Fire Prevention Association in 1925-6. 
He began his insurance career as a local 
agent in Des Moines. 

x * * 

Secretary of Labor James J. Davis 
talked at the recent convention of .the 
Pennsylvania Fraternal Congress. 


















































as a time and money saver for the client. > > 


immediate prospect. > > > > > 


paving the way toward a flying start for 1930. > > 


“IITVERPOOL, 


AY 
wo LONDON 
~ GLOBE, 


Insurance Co wp 


Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco, Calif, 


LLIES—Both striving to speed the holiday mails. Both 


winning the good will and esteem of the public. The wise 
agent does not compete with the government when he sells 
Parcel Post Insurance. | Te presents it as an aid to the Post 


Office Department in accelerating the dispatch of mail, as well 


> 


This type of insurance is one of the Jittle things that Count. 
Every certificate used is a direct reminder of the agent's service 
—in addition to being a profit maker for him. Every coupon 
book is a possible wedge for new business and bigger cover- 


" P 
ages. Every merchant and manutacturer, large or small, is an 


> 


. > > . 
By concentrating on Parcel Post Insurance now, our agents are 


insuring increased earnings for a good close to this year and 


> 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square, Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION WITH A WORLD WIDE BACKGROUND 
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Effect Reduction in 
Rural District Rates 


EXTEND PROTECTION _LIMITs 





Rule 231 of the Uniform Exposure 
Schedule is Eliminated Also; Lowers 
Frame Risk Rates 





Albert Conway, New York superin- 
tendent of insurance, announces that as 
a result of negotiations between the Ip- 
surance Department and the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization, 
changes have been made in the rules of 
the rating organization and filed with the 
Department which will result in reduced 
fire insurance rates. 

The first of these changes extends the 
fire department protection limits by pro. 
viding that a risk shall be considered as 
protected when located within three 
miles of a motorized fire department in- 
stead of two miles as heretofore. This 
change will result in reduction in rates 
in those cases where risks were for- 
merly rated as unprotected because they 
were located more than two although 
less than three miles miles from a mo- 
torized fire department. 

The second of these changes provides 
for the elimination of Rule 231 of the 
Uniform Exposure Schedule which pro- 
vides in effect that if the risk rated is 
frame and is unprotected or in a com- 
munity only partially protected or is ex- 
posed by frame risk of 10,000 square feet 
or greater ground area, the final rate of 
the risk being rated shall not be less 
than a certain percentage of the expos- 
ing risk. The effect of this change is 
to reduce the rates on risks especially 
dwellings whose rates would ordinarily 
be low were it not for the high rate 
of the exposing risk. 





HEAR SENATOR LAVERY 





Connecticut Agents Meeting at New 
Haven Are Told About Car 
Financial Responsibility 

The Connecticut financial responsibility 
law was discussed this week at the con- 
vention of the Connecticut Association of 
Insurance Agents by State Senator Al 
bert E. Lavery. 

He said that while the law is not per- 
fected by any means; yet it is generally 
considered a step in advance of similar 
legislation in other states. He said other 
states were writing to Connecticut to 
learn about the law. The law has been 
operating only since July, but experience 
on it is enough to demonstrate that 85% 
of all persons classified supply the re- 
sponsibility without question. About 
15% protest in some form or other and 
out of the 15% probably half are ex- 
cused when the circumstances are thot- 
oughly understood. About one case In 
thirty of the 15% goes to a hearing 

The administration of the law is aimed 
at the extreme cases first and is work- 
ing out satisfactorily except that the ad- 
ministration is yet somewhat involved 
and there are many unusual circum 
stances occurring which have to be 
judged separately and handled according 
to the best judgment which can be e& 
ercised. 

“To sum up the whole of this system 
there are two main points which the 
Connecticut plan is expected to take cart 
of,” said Senator Lavery. “First that 
it is a disciplinary plan intended to be 
an adjunct to other discipline and by 
means of the financial argument not only 
to make doubtful persons who are 
lowed to remain on the highway respom 
sible but also to take off those who @ 
not feel that they can afford to pay hig! 
insurance premiums which go with theif 
demerit rating. The law has so opel 
ated in Connecticut to a great exten 
both in years past and at present. {™ 
other point is that the demerit ratimé 
plan makes the man who does ‘he daar 
age pay higher guaranty premiums that 
the man who has a clear recor‘. 
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INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 


| CORROON & REYNOLDS 


NEW YORK 



















-American Equitable Assurance 
Company of New York 


Liabilities 
$4,131,528.24 


Assets 


$13,199,520.14 


*Net Resources 


$9,067,991.90 


Capital 
$2,000,000.00 





Bronx Fire Insurance Company 


of the City of New York 


$ 6,222,503.26 $1,465,563.53 $1,000,000.00 $4,756,939.73 





Brooklyn Fire Insurance Company 
$ 6,582,059.23 $1,540,303.61 $1,000,000.00 $5,041,755.62 





Globe Insurance Company 


of America 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1862) 
$ 907,735.38 $ 600,000.00 


$ 2,951,973.45 $2,044,238.07 





Independence Fire Insurance 
Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
$ 923,403.22 —_ $1,000,000.00 


$ 2,469,571.32 $1,546,168.10 





Independence Indemnity Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


$14,269,559.93 $9,308,535.79 — $1,250,000.00  — $4,961,024.14 





Jefferson Fire Insurance Co. 


Newark, N. J. 


$ 1,164,568.03 $ 157,129.65 $ 400,000.00 $1,007,438.38 








June 30, 1929, Statements 


Knickerbocker Insurance Company 


of New York 
Liabilities 
$2,823,076.82 


Assets 
$ 6,779,155.71 


*Net Resources 


$3,956,078.89 


Capital 
$1,000,000.00 





Long Island Fire Insurance Company 


$ 481,783.24 $ 73,268.93 $ 200,000.00 $ 408,514.31 





Merchants and Manufacturers 


Fire Insurance Company 


Newark, N. J. 
(Chartered 1849) 


$ 6,828,569.30 $1,515,728.36 $1,000,000.00 


$5,312,840.94 





Metropolitan Fire Insurance Co. 


of New York 


$ 1,006,278.75 $$ 141,991.36 $ 200,000.00 


$ 864,287.39 





New York Fire Insurance Company 
(Incorporated 1832) 


$ 4,246,343.35 $1,451,654.73 $1,000,000.00 


$2,794,688.62 


Republic Fire Insurance Company 
of America 


(Incorporated 1871) 


$1,188,960.91 $1,000,000.00 


$ 4,770,208.91 $3,581,248.00 





State Fire @ Marine Insurance Co. 


of Illinois 


$ 462,460.85 $ 106,704.98 $ 250,000.00 


$ 355,755.87 





Sylvania Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


$ 6,395,306.86 $1,145,419.76 —_ $1,500,000.00 


$5,249,887.10 


*Net Resources, being aggregate of Capital, Net Surplus and Voluntary Reserves. Above include additional funds paid in since June 30, 1929. 


Complete facilities for writing all classes of insurance, excepting life 
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Company to Name Only 
Agents’ Ass’n Members 


PACIFIC AMERICAN FIRE ACTS 


States That After January 1, 1930, It 
Will Name As Agents Only Those 
With the National Association 


Members of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents who have been pub- 
licly expressing the hope that loyal co- 
operation between agents and companies 
would someday reach the point where 
agents would write only for organization 
companies and the latter would appoint 
as agents only those who belonged to a 
recognized national association of agents, 
were pleasantly surprised late last week 
when the Pacific American Fire of Los 
Angeles announced that after January 1, 
1930, it would restrict its agency appoint- 
ments to members of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents and its 
state subsidiaries. 

D. W. Pierce, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Pacific American, 
telegraphed Secretary-Counsel Walter H. 
Bennett of the National Association of 
this decision saying it had been reached 
because his company believes in the 
principles enunciated by the agents’ as- 
sociation. , 

The Pacific American Fire is a com- 
pany that has been in operation only 
about a year. It was organized in Los 
Angeles with a capital of $1,000,000 and 
a cash surplus of $3,000,000. At the end 
of last year the company had total as- 
sets of $4,373,496. During November, 1928, 
the company acquired the outstanding 
capital stock of the Acme Fire. The 
latter company now operates separately 
under the management: of the Pacific 
American. 

The Pacific American Fire was organ- 
ized by interests associated with the 
Pacific Mutual Life. Lee A. Phillips, 
executive vice-president of the Pacific 
Mutual Life, and president of the Pa- 
cific Indemnity, is the president also of 
the fire company. He is one of the 
leaders in insurance and finance on the 
Coast. Many leading Pacific Coast bank- 
ers are on the company’s board of di- 
rectors. Percy H. Goodwin, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Nat- 
ional Association of Insurance Agents, 
is also a member of the fire company’s 
board of directors. 

Believe in Companies’ and Agents’ 

Organizations 

The Pacific American set forth its 
reasons in full for aligning itself with 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents in the following letter which was 
given to Mr. Goodwin at the meeting 
last week of the California Association 
of Insurance Agents: 

“We have for some time been giving 
considerable thought to the present con- 
ditions existing in our business and to 
a possible closer contact between com- 
panies and their representatives. We 
believe that the principles of the Ameri- 
can agency system as advocated by the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
and various State organizations and the 
constructive work being done by such 
organizations cannot help but bring about 
a better understanding between the com- 
panies and their representatives. 

“We believe in company organizations, 
likewise in agents’ organizations and feel 
that the most important step for ad- 
vance in our business today is to bring 
about this closer spirit of co-operation 
between companies and their agents, 
which cannot help but improve the busi- 
ness as a whole, and at the same time 
develop a better understanding on the 
part of the insuring public. 

“With this thought in mind and a de- 
sire on our part to do what we can in 
our small way to bring about some im- 
provement in the present conditions for 
all concerned, we have decided that on 
and after January 1, 1930, all agency ap- 
pointments for Pacific American Fire 
Insurance Co. will be restricted as fol- 
lows: First, to agents who are members 
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115 Broad Street 








REINSURANCE | 


FIRE AND CASUALTY 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 


of America 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


LINCOLN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 





Hartford, Conn. 








of State associations in those States 
where the State association is affiliated 
with the national association; second, 
in States where there is no State as- 
sociation affiliated with the national as- 
sociation, then the appointments to be 
restricted to agents who are individual 
members of the national association until 
such time as in that State there is a 
State association affiliated with the na- 
tional association. 


Backs Sole Agencies 


“We realize that many of the best 
agents throughout the country may not 
belong to either State or national asso- 
ciation., but we believe that these agents 
will eventually be anxious to become a 
part of these organizations, and we are 
willing to lend our support to bring about 
a constructive policy, which we believe 
will be for the benefit of the insuring 
public, the companies and their repre- 
sentatives. 

“The writer has always been an ad- 
vocate of the sole agency representation 
and we will welcome the day when this 


ae 


Like the Seciaed 


HE danger of damage to valuable prop- 
erty from wildcat airplanes hangs over 
our heads, like the sword of Damocles. 

Thousands of new airplanes are manufac- 


tured every year. 


can be brought about, believing that if 
the present conditions of competition and 
the indiscriminate appointment of agents, 
whether qualified or not, whose appoint- 
ment is solely for the purpose of securing 
a few dollars of premium income regard- 
less of their qualifications continue, it 
can only result in a deterioration of the 
present agency system and the event- 
ual establishment by the companies of 
branch offices. To this we are unalter- 
ably opposed. 

“This letter is addressed to you as 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Association, that your as- 
sociation may be fully advised of our 
desire to support your organization, as 
well as the members of various State 
organizations, in your efforts to bring 
about a greater degree of confidence on 
the part of the insuring public, and a 
better understanding and closer co-opera- 
tion between companies and their re- 
presentatives, which we believe can be 
accomplished to a large extent through 
the support and adherence of the prin- 
ciples of the American agency system.” 
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of Damocles— 


Every one of them consti- 


tutes a menace to property, especially property 
near an airport. An Airplane Property Dam- 
age Policy protects against airplanes. It may 
be extended to cover damage to buildings 
from motor vehicles that have run amuck. 


You can rely on experts in the central office 


of the Georgia Home 


to assist you with the 


technicalities of this important cover. 


THE GEORGIA HOME INS. CO. 


WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 


New York Office 


——., 
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Secretary Counsel Walter H. Bennett 
of the National Association said this 
week that the local agents were natural. 
ly much pleased with this move of the 
Pacific American Fire and that they 
hoped this may be the beginning of 
trend toward further definite co-opera- 
tion with members of the National As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Bennett stated that the question 
of having National Association members 
represent only insurers belonging to 
company organizations had come up at 
various meetings of the National Asso- 
ciation but no action had ever been 
taken because the association did not 
feel it was in a position to discourage 
agents representing non-affiliated com- 
panies so long as the companies them- 
selves did not evidence any desire to re- 
strict their agency forces to orsanized 
agents. However, he said the National 
Association would probably not be 
averse to a program which contemplated 
close cooperation with organization com- 
panies if the latter were sympathetic 
with such a program. 





DEATH OF W. B. ADAMS 

W. B. Adams, special agent of the 
Commercial Union group in western 
Pennsylvania, died suddenly at his home 
in Bellevue, Pa., on Thursday night, No- 
vember 7. He was stricken with a heart 
attack. Although not in good health Mr, 
Adams was not considered to be ina 
dangerous condition. He was born on 
November 9, 1878, at Coshocton, Ohio, 
and joined the Commercial Union in 
1913 as a field man in West Virginia. 
Later he took over the western Penn- 
sylvania field. Funeral services were 
held Sunday from his late home. Mr. 
Adams was well known among field men 
and was highly regarded. 





GIVES UP GENERAL AGENCY 

The St. Paul Fire & Marine after 
January 1, 1930, will handle its business 
in Maryland and Delaware directly with 
local agents, doing away with the gen- 
eral agency connection, President F. R. 
Bigelow announced this week. For more 
than fifty years the business in those 
two states has been handled through the 
general agency of E. J. Richardson & 
Sons of Baltimore. President Bigelow 
states that while the general agency 
connection has been profitable the com- 
pany feels that more business can be 
developed through direct contact with 
local agents. William H. Lantz, Jr, 
now with the Fireman’s Fund, has been 
appointed state agent for Maryland, 
Delaware and the District of Columbia 
for the St. Paul, Mercury and the St. 
Paul-Mercury Indemnity. 





TEXAS TRIAL POSTPONED 

The suit of the four Texas fire insut- 
ance companies to test the validity of 
the Texas Board of Insurance Commis 
sioners limiting commission payments t0 
local agents to 20%, which was set for 
trial on November 18, will be p: sstponed. 
It is likely that the case will not go 
trial before January, 1930. The changt 
in dates has been made because the 
Texas Board seeks to have a jury tt 


WITH FULLER & KERN 
Fuller & Kern have been appointe 
New York managers of the Great East 
ern Fire of White Plains, a sew com 
pany launched by local agents. Allan C 
Stevens is president. A majority of the 
stock of the company is owned by the 
Phoenix Securities Co. a_ subsidiat} 
holding company of the Phoenix © 
Hartford, with which insuraice Co 
pany the Great Eastern has « reinsut 
ance agreement. 








MAINE AGENT NAMED 
The Public Fire of Newar\ has . 
pointed J. R. Harvey as loca! agent é 
Houlton, Maine. Mr. Harvey has bee 
in fire insutance for a numbe: of yeas 


ZURICH FIRE IN NEBR. has 
The Zurich Fire of New York ™ 
been licensed to do a fire 1siness 
Nebraska. 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 








NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 
: SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET ‘SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


$56,065,676.33  $19,562,549.89 $13,500,000.00  $23,003,126.44 $36,503,126.44 





HENRY M. GRATZ, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, beoer RE < DOSGEEE, V.-Pres’t. ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pree’t 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 6,036,606.06 $ 2,834,467.72  $ 1,000,000.00  $ 2,202,138.34  $ 3,202,138.34 





NEAL BASSETT, Presiden JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, * Vice-Pres’ t WELLS . pier. on ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


MECHAN ICST INSURAN CE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 4,881,357.40  $ 2,770,413.44  $ 600,000.00 $ 1,510,943.96  $ 2,110,943.96 





NEAL a President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and [freasurer 
A. i. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. a i acne erie ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$ 5,021,040.53 § 2,502,743.59 $ 1,000,000.00  $ 1,518,296.84 $ 2,518,296.84 


A. H. TRIMBLE, Presid NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’ t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres" ¥ A. H. HASSINGER, baer A HP ¥.  amaaiats V.-Pres’t. ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.- 


SUPERIOR FIRE: INSURANCE CO. 


ITTSBURGH, PA. 


$ 4,837,239.59 $ 2,492,228.84 5 1 000,000.00 $ 1,345,010.75  $ 2,345,010.75 








W. E. WOLLAEGER, Presiden NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t ‘A. H. HASSINGER, boca * eee Br pean V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE IN IN SURAN CE CO. 
$ 5,359,804.52  $ 2,486,092.08 $ 1,0 ,000. ,000. 00 $ 1,873,712.44  $ 2,873,712.44 





—— L. JA President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
HIN KAY, V.-Pres't A. H. HASSINGER, V.. oe ene 5. BA BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2a V. -Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE IN INSURAN CE CO. 


CONCORD, N. 


$ 666,598.88  $ 196.08 5 300,000. 00° $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 





: NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President - WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres’t 
£. J. DONEGAN, Ist V.-Pres’t & Gen’'l Counsel J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres’t WM. P. STANTON Vice-rres’t 
ORGANIZED 1874 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
Oo . ¥. 
$15,452,308.70 $10,173,698.43 $ 1,500,000.00 $ 3,778,610.27  $ 5,278,610.27 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey: 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT CANADIAN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 

844 Rush Street, 461-467 Bay Street, 60 Sansome Street 
Chicago, Illinois Toronto, Canada San Francisco, California 

H. A. a MASSIE & RENWICK, Limited, W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Manage:s 
H. R. S 


Ass’t Manager 


JAMES SMITH MFRED. W. SULLIVAN JOHN R. COONEY 
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Turn to Underwriting 
Seen by Company Heads 


DESIRE FOR VOLUME WANING 





Dropping of Host of Unqualified Agents 
Likely Aftermath of Stock Drop; 


Organizations Optimistic 





Out of the great uncertainty surround- 
ing the present drastic decline in market 
values of all varieties of common stock 
investments, there is arising in fire in- 
surance circles a rather strong and en- 
couraging belief that the business will 
now go back to the work of underwrit- 
ing. This phase of insurance as far as 
the fine points are concerned, has been 
more or less neglected for the last two 
or three years, emphasis being placed in- 
stead on the task of gathering a large 
volume of premium income for use in 
investment markets. 


Where underwriting losses were sus- 
tained they were generally more than 
offset by the wide margin of investment 
gains. As far as straight fire insurance 
is concerned, the underwriting profits of 
the last two years, added, fortunately, to 
the grand total of surplus income. Fire 
company officials realize, however, that 
these underwriting profits were aided by 
the general prosperity of that nation, 
which in turn was in part ‘created by in- 
vestment and speculative gains. 

Just as brisk mercantile and manufac- 
turing business tended to lessen the 
moral hazard and to permit assureds to 
pay for improvements in physical haz- 
ards, so the present cut in the buying 
power of the nation will more than likely 
reverse this and bring a slightly higher 
fire loss ratio. Fortunately, retail and 
wholesale store and factory inventories 
are not unduly inflated and there prob- 
ably will not be the same pressing in- 
centive for assureds to burn out as there 
was in the post-war deflation period. 

Whatever changes may arise with re- 
spect to underwriting risks, many fire 
insurance companies express the view 
that there is no question of a change in 
the financial end of the business. This 
break in the stock markets may not re- 
sult in a long period of depression as 
the, fundamental conditions of the coun- 
try are absolutely sound but there is cer- 
tainly also going to be no immediate re- 
sumption of a wild bull market to afford 
the same opportunities for quick profits 
as existed for more than two years prior 
to the end of last August. 


Silver Lining in the Cloud 


Many leading fire company officials 
feel that the financial debacle will have 
a real silver lining in an improvement 
to come in underwriting. They expect 
there will be far less desire on the part 
of some companies to operate wholly 
without consideration of others in the 
business. They believe it will be easier 
to get companies together for discus- 
sions of common problems. They see a 
decline in that ritsh for premium income 
which has led to the paying of out- 
rageous rates of commissions and the ap- 
pointment of persons wholly without ex- 
pert knowledge of the fire insurance as 
local agents. In other words, they say 
the grand spree is over and the day has 
come for insurance to take sober stock 
of the situation and formulate guiding 
principles for the future based upon the 
sound underwriting principles of the 
past. 

Well-established local agents should 
benefit materially within the next year if 
these predictions of insurance leaders 
prove correct. These agents are the 
channels through which the best quality 
business found its way onto: the books of 
the stock fire companies before the non- 
policy writing agent became an impor- 
tant factor and they are the ones who 
will survive when the weeding out proc- 
ess is completed. With quality more of 
a determining point than the volume of 
premium involved in the underwriting of 


risks the companies are expected to re- 
establish closer contacts with qualified 
agents and to erase many barbers, bank 
employes, lawyers, store keepers and 
what-not from the agency rolls. Local 
agents like Frank L. Gardner of Pough- 
keepsie who have been predicting that 
the time would come again when com- 
pany officials would turn their heads 
from Wall Street to the production field 
for profits now see their forecasts about 
to come true. 

Members of fire company organiza- 
tions voice the opinion that these asso- 
ciations will be strengthened during the 
next year when individual operations 
may become somewhat more difficult 
than they have been. The group move- 
ment is likely to be accelerated if a few 
of the new small independent companies 
find themselves in trouble. Periods of 
real or comparative adversity always 
tend to create harmony among units in 
any line of business as they submerge 
their individual difficulties and come 
closer together to meet the larger and 
more general problems of all. 





FINLAND SIGNBOARD ADS 


Casualty and fire insurance companies 
in Finland are showing considerable in- 
terest in signboard advertising. When 
a building gets under construction the 
companies join forces with the architects, 
contractors and sub-contractors in dis- 
playing on large signs that they are cov- 
ering the risk. A typical sign seen gives 
the following information: 

The workingmen on this building job 
are insured against accident in the Blank 
Insurance Co., John Doe, agent, street 
and telephone number. 





STUDENTS EXAMINATION RISKS 

Students examination insurance is a 
new odd line of insurance which has 
been introduced by Lloyd’s of London. 
Students who do not feel sure whether 
they are going to pass their examina- 
tions can insure themselves against the 
financial consequences of an eventual 
failure to pass. It is specially expressed 
in the insurance conditions, however, 
that regular attendance of the lectures 
has to be proven and premiums are to 
be paid punctually. 





The Travelers has opened a general 
agency at Spokane, Wash. 


HITS HIGH WATER COSTS 





F. H. Wentworth Criticizes Penalties 
Baltimore Imposes on Those Seek- _ 
ing Fire Protection 
Severe criticism of .the policy of the 
city of Baltimore in making heavy 
charges for the use of water for fire 
protection services was made by Frank- 
lin H,. Wentworth of Boston, managing 
director of the National Fire Protection 
Association, in a talk he gave before the 
Baltimore Rotary Club on Tuesday. He 
said that Baltimore by virtue of its con- 
flagration record had little excuse to 
discourage voluntary action by those 
citizens who wish to modify the fire haz- 
ards by installing sprinkler systems and 
other fire fighting devices. Those buy- 
ing sprinkler systems now have to pay 
a water connection charge of about $700, 

Mr. Wentworth said. 

“The Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce is soliciting new enterprises for 
Baltimore,” said Mr. Wentworth, “while 
the city administration either through 
prejudice or unwisdom is defeating the 
development of a major factor in modern 
community safety. Modern traffic con- 
ditions and the always present possibility 
of several fires occurring at the same 
time make the sprinkler protection of 
congested high value districts of cities 
absolutely imperative, Baltimore’s splen- 
did fire department cannot accomplish 
the impossible. It has a right to the 
ns co-operation other cities af- 
ford. 

“There can be but two possible expla- 
nations for the present costly and dis- 
couraging imposition upon Baltimore 
citizens who would take individual ac- 
tion for their own and their city’s safety. 
One that it is a producer of revenue. 
This could be dismissed at once as ob- 
viously a self-defeating policy were it 
not for the fact that this department re- 
cently attempted to impose a tax of $100 
per year on all sprinkler equipments. 
This unintelligent innovation was de- 
feated by the Association of Commerce. 
The second is that all this costly ma- 
chinery is necessary to prevent Balti- 
more merchants ‘and building owners 
from stealing water. Even if the water 
department believes that Baltimore citi- 
zens require a closer surveillance than 
those of other cities, simple and less ex- 
pensive checks are quite possible. All 


——=—=_ 


CALIFORNIA AGENTS MEET 

Eugene Battles, president of the Los 
Angeles Insurance Exchange, was this 
week elected president of the California 
Association of Insurance Agents at the 
twenty-second annual convention held at 
Oakland. Percy S. W. Ramsden of 
Oakland, formerly secretary of the asgo- 
ciation, and Charles E. McSherry of 
Watsonville were elected vice-presidents. 
Resolutions passed by the convention 
condemned non-policy writing agents: 
upheld the financing of insurance pre- 
miums only through collections by 
local agents; endorsed the safety pro- 
gram of the State Chamber of Com- 
merce and also the changes in method 
of taxing marine insurance companies: 
requested the Pacific Board to discon- 
tinue the practice of furnishing stand- 
ard forms to non-member companies: 
condemned the granting of preferential 
rates and likewise the practice of ap- 
pointing contractors, attorneys, public 
officials and association secretaries as 
local agents. 





L. S. EPES MADE A JUDGE 


Louis S. Epes, chairman of the com- 
mission of the Virginia State Corp., who 
is preparing the opinion in the fire in- 
surance rate investigation in that state, 
was last week appointed to the Vir- 
ginia Supreme Court of Appeals. George 
C. Perry, former Ninth District Con- 
gressman, succeeds Mr. Epes on the 
commission. 





MAKE LONGNECKER CHAIRMAN 


John W.  Longnecker, advertising 
manager of the Hartford Fire, has been 
appointed chairman of a special com- 
mittee of the Association of National 
Advertisers, the purpose of this commit- 
tee being to study the co-operative ad- 
vertising efforts of the national and local 
advertisers.’ 





I never knew an early-rising, hard- 
working, prudent man, careful of his 
earnings and strictly honest, who com- 
plained of bad luck. 


—___————_ 








sprinkler systems are regularly tested 
and inspected by fire prevention aget- 
cies and any tampering is thus easily 
discoverable. Certain cities are content 
to take a bond from their citizens. 








WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
175 West Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 





Cagle 
British Dominions 
Insurance Company Limited 


149 William Street 


Underwriting Service Throughout The United States 
ree Ae nomi DEPARTMENT 





of Zondon, England 


It believes in maintaining the splendid traditions of the old English fire insurance 
companies in this country for the prompt payment of losses, be they small or large. 


It believes in modern present day underwriting methods and ideas. 
It believes in the local agent and considers him the bulwark of the business. 


And it practices what it believes in. 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. | 


United States Managers 


Star 


New York, N. Y. 


me Street 
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Ended Her 

















Twenty-four hours before Dr. Melvin Scott 
and his bride returned from their honey- 
moon, fire destroyed their newly built and 
furnished home. Only the smoke-black- 


ened walls were left standing. 


“Well, I've got fire insurance, anyway,” 
said the doctor to himself. Then he tele- 
phoned Bert Benson, Glens Falls Agent. 


“Hello, Benson! This is Dr. Scott. I got 
your note about a call from the insurance 
adjusters but I don’t quite understand your 
statement that ‘I'll get a rent check on the 


first of next month.’ That must be a mistake.”’ 


Benson chuckled as he replied: “Not at all, 
Doctor. When I sold you fire and wind- 


storm insurance a few days before you were 
married, you were floating around so far 
above ground that you didn’t hear more 
than half I said. I recommended rental 
value insurance. You didn’t say ‘No’, so I 
wrote it for you and you paid the bill. Now 
your rent will be paid by Glens Falls during 


the time it takes to rebuilt your home.” 


“That’s wonderful news! I’m under obli- 
gation to you. You’re a real insurance agent, 
and a friend too. By the way, Benson, I’m 
going to need more insurance soon. There 
are our wedding presents and my new car 
will be delivered on Saturday. I need in- 
surance on that too. Come in and tell me 


what I ought to have.” 


MORAL: The successful agent sells protection—not policies. 





lens Falls, New York 


Se Ha] Oe COMPANY CASUALTY COMPANY INDEMNPTY = 





CHICAGO BRANCH OFFICE 








Glens Falls, New York Glens Falls, New York Glens Falls, New York 
NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH OFFICE 
175 West Jackson Boulevard 84 William Street 354 Pine Street 
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Connecticut Ass’n 
Membership at Top 


LOCAL 





352 AGENTS BELONG 





President Brodie Speaks of Formation 
Of Conference Committees of Agents 
and Company Officials 





The Connecticut Association of Insur- 
ance Agents now has 352 members, the 
largest number in its history, President 
Frank W. Brodie said in presenting his 
report at the thirty-first annual conven- 
tion held yesterday at the Hotel Taft in 
New Haven. The quota set for the 
twelve months ending next August 31 is 
377 members under the five year devel- 
opment plan of the National Association 
and President Brodie urged every agent 
at the convention to get out and sign up 
new worthwhile agents. 

President Brodie devoted the bulk of 
his annual report to a discussion of the 
benefits he gained through his attend- 
ance at the National Association’s con- 
vention in Detroit. He cited the group 
conferences based on the premium in- 
come of agencies, saying he had received 
many good ideas from the sessions he 
attended. In making up the program 
for the Connecticut meeting yesterday 
two group conferences were scheduled, 
one for agencies with a premium income 
of less than $100,000 a year and one for 
agencies exceeding that volume of busi- 
ness. 

“Another movement launched called 
for the organization of a conference 
committee for Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association territory,” said Mr. Brodie. 
“Several conferences on the question were 
held and it was finally voted to refer 
the proposition back to the respective 
state associations for further considera- 
tion, and if acted upon favorably a meet- 
ing for organizing purposes would be 
held at a later date. Such a committee 
has been formed in the Western Union 
and Pacific Coast territory. and I under- 
stand a serious commission question has 
been settled by conference on the coast 
and that a company committee is or is 
about to be formed to function in the 
Western territory. 

“These are encouraging evidences of 
what I believe is ahead of us through- 
out the country. The purpose of this 
committee would be to confer with a 
similar committee of the companies upon 
all questions which might arise concern- 
ing the interest of either or both parties. 
All of these resolutions and desires on 
our part are bound to come to pass if 
they have right on their side. The 
weight of a countrywide body such as 
ours is bound to succeed in any worth- 
while movement upon which it sets its 
heart, but it must not become discour- 
aged; it must keep on striving, growing 
and maintaining fair and equitable am- 
bitions. 


Delegates to National Convention 


“I wrote the presidents or secretaries 
of all of our local boards this summer, 
asking them to lay the question of the 
appointment of delegates to the National 
Convention before them. My idea was 
one or possibly two delegates. Hartford 
and New Haven responded and sent two 
each. As there were twelve of our mem- 
bers present in Detroit the others went 
on their own, with the exception of the 
prize winner. I would ask the respec- 
tive boards to again consider this ques- 
tion and endeavor to provide means to 
carry out this idea. 

“T believe the values of conference and 
co-operation have not yet been fully rec- 
ognized on the part of our principals, 
the companies, for there have been seri- 
ous disagreements arising in recent years 
which could no doubt largely have been 
avoided had the disputants gathered 
round the table and had a frank discus- 
sion of their differences. There is no 
reason in the world as far as I can see 
why it should be thought-the interests 





of the agents are widely at variance with 
those of the companies as seems to have 
been the idea in the past to too great 
an extent. We ask the companies to 
take us more into their confidence, to 
seek our help and advice particularly on 
matters of agency relationship and in 
their relationship to the public. How- 
ever, I am confident this spirit of con- 
ference and conciliation is growing and 
we must be ready to assume our respon- 
sibilities in this relationship as they are 
presented to us.” 





PHILA. BOARD TO MEET 
The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters 
Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing on next Wednesday, November 20. 
At this meeting the still unsigned agency 
compact for Philadelphia and the subur- 


‘ban territory with the Eastern Under- 


writers Association will probably be con- 
sidered. 


APPAREL LOSSES INCREASE 

Losses on apparel contractors’ risks 
again took an upward turn in October 
according to the loss committee of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 
There. were fourteen fires involving 
thirty-eight claims last month compared 
with eight fires with nineteen claims 
during October of last year. The com- 
mittee is now investigating or adjust- 
ing more than eighty claims of this 
class. 





MACMULLEN MADE A PARTNER 
Stanley O. MacMullen has been admit- 
ted to the firm of Kimball, Gilman & 
Co., Boston department managers of the 
Pennsylvania Fire. He has been asso- 
ciated with that office for many years. 





—. 


BUY ANOTHER BANK 

The First National Bank, Louisville, 
owners of the First Kentucky Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co., have announced 
purchase of the Southern Nationa! Bank 
control, at Richmond, it being the second 
bank purchased in that city and the sey- 
enth rural bank in Kentucky purchased 
by the Louisville company in the last 
three months. 





Cc. & R..COS. ENTER CANADA 

The Independence Fire, Republic Fire 
and the New York Fire, all members 
of the Corroon & Reynolds group, have 
been licensed to write fire, sprinkler 
leakage, tornado and natural gas explo- 
sion risks in Canada. J. Marchand of 
Montreal has been appointed chief agent 
for the companies in Canada. 
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Reaching the Newcomers 


SLAVE you ever thought of moving or van companies as 
excellent sources from which to get insurance prospects? 
Many of these concerns handle long distance moving, and 
are continually bringing newcomers to your city or town. 
Gain their friendship. Get the names of these newcomers, 
and you are likely to add new assureds to your books. 


Henry Ford has said: “It isn’t the incompetent that destroy 

an organization. The incompetent never get into a position 

to destroy it. It is those who have achieved something and 
want to rest on their achievements who are 


forever clogging things up.” 


FIREMAN’S FUND GROUP 


FIREMAN’S FUND, HOME Fir& & MARINE and OCCIDENTAL INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
and on the Pacific Coast the OCCIDENTAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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One will notice that, in obedience to the Koran, the faces of the players are not depicted. In this rare old print Akbar, Emperor of India in the sixteenth 


century, is shown playing a variety of polo with his courtiers. 


The Aristocrat from ‘Persia 


LO, derived from the Tibetan word “pulu’”, meaning ball, was the most ancient of 


games played with stick and ball. 


According to the earliest records available, the origin 


of polo or “Chaugan”, as it was first called, lies in Persia where it was the national sport and 


considered worthy of an honored place in literature. 


From Persia polo slowly spread to 


Central Asia and as early as the sixteenth century found its way to India where for no apparent 
reason it vanished until 1854 when it appeared in Bengal. 


In 1863, in Calcutta, it was played by Europeans for the first time. ‘Today the advocates 


of polo are found in all aristocratic sporting circles. 


Because polo was so seriously con- 


sidered by early Persian royalty and because it entailed the use of highly bred and therefore 


expensive ponies, it has always been considered the aristocrat of sports. 





As in polo, so in the game of life, there are constant hazards—hazards of far greater 
significance and import and more tragic in their effects than any a mere sport can offer. It 
was to protect humanity from unusual hazards that insurance was devised. For eighty 
years the Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company has been offering unfailing pro- 
tection against many hazards. The results of our experience in this field are always at the 


service of our agents. 


We urge you to bring your problems to us at any time. 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Western Department 


Harpinc & Linincer, Managers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S.A. 


GEORGE G. BULKLEY, President 






Chicago 
Affiliations % 
Constitution Underwriters Department “3 
Springfield, Mass. (S 


Sentinel Fire Insurance Company 
Springfield, Mass. 





Fire and Marine 


> Insurance Company 
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Pacific Department 


Grorce W. Dornin, Manager 


San Francisco 


Affiliations 
Michigan Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


New England Fire Insurance Company 
eo Pittsfield, Mass, v 
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Sprinkler Leakage Weather Here 





This Vital Form of Insurance to Protect Owners of Valuable 
Sprinkler Systems is Easier to Sell Now As Temperature 
is Falling and Freezing Hazard is Imminent 


With nearly every night bringing a 
frost now in the northern states and with 
the average temperature falling steadily 
toward the freezing mark local agents are 
getting busy with their prospects for 
sprinkler leakage insurance. Today is the 
time to sell this cover before an unpro- 
tected client sustains a loss. Those who 
value sprinkler systems will value insur- 
ance which protects them in the event of 
damage to the system. The “Accelerator” 
of the Boston and Old Colony companies 
of Boston presents some good sales points 
for this type of insurance. They follow: 

Umbrellas sell faster when the sky is 
overcast; electric fans sales take a sharp 
jump when the weather man forecasts a 
hot spell. Why? Because these warn- 
ings make it easy for us to picture our 
discomfort without the said umbrella or 
electric fan. Following the same reason- 
ing it is easy to see why sprinkler leak- 
age insurance is a mighty productive line 
to push, these cold days. It is much 
easier to make a man visualize the dam- 
age that might result in case his sprin- 
kler equipment should freeze and the 
pipes burst if he can look at the ther- 
mometer and see the red rapidly slip- 
ping down. 

Last year freezing caused 39% of the 
sprinkler leakage losses. That’s a pretty 
big percentage and a pretty good talking 
point. There may be an unexpected cold 
snap; the heating plant may be defec- 
tive; window skylights and doors may 
be left open by mistake. It does not 
take much imagination to picture the re- 
sult. Pipes will burst and if the owner 
or tenant is not protected by sprinkler 
leakage insurance he will be faced with 
a big financial loss. Of course, most 
systems have alarms that sound when 
water is discharging, but when vou con- 
sider that one sprinkler will discharge 
thirty-five to fifty gallons of water a 
minute you can see that a great deal 
of damage can be done in the few min- 
utes it might take to shut off the water 
supply—in case one hears the alarm. 


Other Hazards Than Freezing 


While it is best to play up the freezing 
feature at this time of the year, do not 
neglect to tell prospects of the many 
other causes of loss. Sprinkler heads 
may operate due to excessive tempera- 
tures. Careless workmen may injure 
them. Broken belts have been known 
to wrap themselves around sprinkler 
pipes, pulling down part of the system 
and loosing the water. Sprinkler system 
parts are themselves sometimes defective 
or improperly installed and new equip- 
ment is not always perfect. Statistics 
prove this fact. Gravity tanks which 
feed the sprinkler system sometimes col- 
lapse, due to the weakening of their sup- 
ports, the cracking of a brick wall or the 
settling of a building. Though this type 
of loss is not frequent, when it does oc- 
cur the resultant loss, caused by the 
crashing of the tank and its letting 
loose thousands of gallons of water, is 
tremendous. 

The sprinkler leakage insurance pro- 
vides indemnity against loss or damage 
resulting from any leakagé, discharge or 
precipitation of water or other sub- 
stances from within the antomatic 
sprinkler system caused by freezing, 
overheating, mechanical infury or defec- 
tive material. The direct loss and dam- 
age to the sprinkler system itself caused 
by collapse of a tank, the pulling down 
of a part of the system by a loose belt. 
or due to a bad freeze-up, is not covered 
under the ordinary policy, but it may 
and should be covered by an endorse- 
ment added to the policy. When you 
sell sorinkler leakage, free vourself from 
criticism in case of a loss by fully pro- 
tecting the assured. 


Who are your prospects? The owner 


of every building with an automatic sys- 
tem and every tenant in the building 
who has stock liable to sprinkler dam- 
age are good prospects. You will find 
that a great many of such tenants carry 
no sprinkler insurance at all. Some have 
so much faith in the system that they 
carry little fire insurance. This is an- 
other reason why it pays to go after 
sprinkler business. The legal liability 
form will be of real interest to building 
owners whose leases require them to fur- 
nish heat and do not relieve them of 
liability of water damage. In risks where 
there is a single occupancy the chances 
are that sprinkler leakage insurance is 
carried—but not enough to value. Large 
losses in recent years have proved the 
fallacy of carrying insufficient insurance. 
This is a poor policy when you consider 
that due to the generous credits granted 
for the use of percentage higher than 
10% the cost of adequate amounts is but 
a little more than the cost of low limits. 
Opening for Other Sales 

Don’t forego calling on certain pros- 
pects because you feel sure they carry 
sprinkler leakage insurance. Call on 
them anyway. Ask to see their policies 
and check up the amounts. Remember 
to bring up the subject of the collateral 
coverages that should be carried with 
sprinkler leakage insurance, such as use 
and occupancy, profits, legal liability for 
the property of others, etc. 


If you are going to sell sprinkler leak- 
age insurance—and what agent wants 
one of his competitors to sell this form 
of insurance to one of his customers— 
you must have certain selling qualifica- 
tions. First of all, you must have a 
thorough knowledge of the contract, the 
various kinds of coverages, forms, the 
application of the policy and its limita- 
tions. The prospect is sure to ask you 
questions, and if you are unable to an- 
swer them clearly and without hesitation, 
you will find it mighty embarrassing. In 
addition you must be able to foresee loss 
possibilities and be able to make your 
prospects do likewise. 





NEW AIRCRAFT P. D. RATES 

The National Union Fire of Pittsburgh 
is now offering new rates on aircraft 
property damage policies because of the 
increased demand for this form of pro- 
tection. These policies cover against 
damage by falling aircraft or objects 
dropping from planes done to dwellings, 
buildings, garages and contents of same, 
gardens, shrubbery, trees, plants, lawn 
ornaments, lawns, fences and swimming 
pools. The rates are five cents for $100 
for one year; 12% cents for three years 
and 25 cents for five years, with a mini- 
mum premium of $5. The policies are 
written without coinsurance. On _ ex- 
posed property within a mile of a flying 
field the rates are double those quoted 
and the minimum premium is increased 


to $10. 





SEPARATION NEARLY ENDED 

Separation in New Jersey is now en- 
tering its final stages with approximately 
90% of the local agencies having cleared 
either in favor of the affiliated compa- 
nies or the non-union insurers. As was 
io be expected the companies which are 
also members of the Eastern Underwrit- 
ers’ Association have secured by far the 
majority of agencies and consequently 
are satisfied with the outcome of the de- 
cision to have separation in New Jersey. 
Many of the independent companies 


which have lost agencies are planning 
to enter local agencies which went non- 
union but which now have reduced facili- 
ties because of the withdrawal of the 
affiliated companies. 





Ludlum Cites Cost Of 





Spontaneous Ignition 


$17,000,000 LOST ANNUALLY 





Pledges Cooperation of Chamber of 
Commerce at Important Confer- 
ence Held in Washington 





C. A. Ludlum, vice-president of the 
Home of New York, and a director of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, representing insurance, pledged 
the aid of the Chamber. in the work of 
fire loss reduction at the conference held 
yesterday in Washington on spontaneous 
heating and ignition of agricultural and 
industrial products. Mr. Ludlum, who 
spoke briefly, said: 

“The Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. A—familiarly called the National 
Chamber— has displayed a lively and 
practically effective interest in the pre- 
vention of loss by fire or other avoidable 
causes. It was instrumental in organi- 
zing and conducts the National Fire 
Waste Council, composed of many ac- 
tivities and instrumentalities, designed 
and carried on with the object of stimu- 
lating public concern for the preventable 
economic waste by fire, and to cooperate 
with and secure the cooperation of other 
agencies interested in the same objective. 
The Chamber is now instituting a move- 
ment in behalf of health conservation. 

“It is, therefore, superfluous to state 
that the Chamber in its representative 
capacity, speaking in behalf of the mer- 
chants, the manufacturers, the producers 
and distributors, constituting collectively 
the nation’s business is much interested 
in this Conference. It is greatly to be 
hoped that out of the technical and the 
practical knowledge brought here and 
the consideration of it, one very active 
cause of fire loss, namely, spontaneous 
ignition will be measurably lessened. 

“It is unnecessary to point out that 
the destruction by fire of created and 
existing property values involves an act- 
ual diminution of real wealth more truly 
than the recent sensational shrinkage 
of quoted values in our stock markets. 
That is true notwithstanding the dis- 
counting of losses by fire as customary 
experience and their absorption or dis- 
tribution through the familar economic 
expedient of insurance. 

Fire Losses A Public Concern 


“Fire prevention engineering has be- 
come a recognized department of indus- 
trial science, so to speak, and public 
consciousness is being gradually awak- 
ened to a realization of the fact that a 
preventable fire loss is a matter of public 
concern rather than merely the private 
affair of some individual and an insur- 
ance company. 


“Reverting to the particular phase of 
this general subject which you are met 
here to consider, ascertained and re- 
corded figures are not lacking to prove 
that spontaneous combustion, or more 
precisely speaking, combustion following 
spontaneous ignition, is of importance 
as a cause of fire loss. The statistical 
department of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters reports it as fourth 
to sixth in rank in various years among 
the inceptive causes of fire, charged 
with the causation of $15,000,000 to $17,- 
000,000 of insurance losses in each of 
these years. These amounts do not, of 
course, include uninsured losses nor 
doubtless many other unidentified in the 
blanket classification “cause unknown”. 
But fifteen to seventeen million dollars 
annually of known property waste should 
impress our people that self-ignition is a 
very costly reality and of real economic 
singificance. 

“Therefore, gentlemen, whatever may 
be done by acquiring and disseminating 
knowledge respecting this important fac- 
tor of the country’s fire-loss cost is in- 
deed of much concern to the business 
interests for which the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce may claim to speak, and 
in truth to everybody, as affecting our 
— prosperity and the general wel- 
are. 

“If you can by enlightenment modify 


Fire Exchange Reminds 
Brokers of Pledges 


WON’T TOLERATE VIOLATIONS 





Brokers Must Live Up to Promises Not 
To Accept Higher Brokerage or 
Have Names Removed 





The Brokerage Committee of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange sulmit- 
ted its report on the subject of broker's 
responsibility under the broker’s pledge 
at the meeting of the Exchange on 
Wednesday. This report points out that 
those brokers who have voluntarily 
signed the pledge not to accept from 
members of the Exchange higher rates 
of brokerage than are allowed by the 
rules of the organization must live up 
to this obligation strictly or their names 
will be removed from the Exchange's 
list of pledged brokers. 

Following is the text of the brokerage 
committee’s report: 

“Members’ attention is called to the 
following wording of broker’s pledge: 

“Broker’s Voluntary Pledge and 
Agreement: 

“‘T will in all my relations with Ex- 
change Members, and in the solicitation 
and handling of business to be placed 
with them, conform strictly to the rea- 
sonable rules of the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange, and will not accept 
from any source, directly or indirectly, 
a higher rate of brokerage on risks situ- 
ated in the area of the Exchange than 
is allowed by the rules of that organi- 
zation. 

“YT agree that any violation of this 
pledge shall be held to constitute a revo- 
cation thereof by me.’ 

“In signing this pledge the broker vol- 
untarily assumes obligation for the strict 
observance of the rules of the Exchange 
and failure to do so constitutes automat- 
ic revocation by him of his _ pledge. 
Brokers who are on the Exchange list 
of pledged brokers are responsible for 
conformity to Exchange rules. 

“The Brokerage Committee recom- 
mends that this report be bulletined to 
members through the circular of the Ex- 
change meeting and that copies be given 
to the insurance press.” 





HARTFORD COMMITTEE TO MEET 


Meeting for the first time within a 
year, the Hartford Insurance Survey 
Committee appointed by Mayor Batter- 
son, who is a former official of the Tray- 
elers Fire, to investigate the possibility 
of effecting savings in the placing of 
municipal insurance and in the centrali- 
zation of insurance policies will be in 
session this morning in Hartford in the 
office of George C. Long, chairman 0 
the Phoenix. It is expected that at this 
meeting sub-committees, members 0 
which have been engaged in compiling 
statistics in reference to the insurance 
situation affecting various municipal de 
partments, will file reports. 





VETERAN FIRE SPECIAL DIES 

Barton C. Cole, 85 years old, veteral 
special agent of Indianapolis, and former 
ly secretary of Butler University, died te 
cently at his home. He was a vcterat 0! 
the Civil War and had served in the In 
dianapolis City Council. He is survived 
by the widow and one daughter. He wa 
born in Noblesville, Ind., and came to af 
dianapolis in 1863 to enter Butler Unr 
versity. 





IN NEW QUARTERS | 
Prevost & Herring, the sixty-three 
year-old agency in Philadelphia. 1s ion 
in new quarters at 112 South Fourt 
street. 
———— 








in this particular the too prevailing ord 
tude toward the subject of the economt 
waste caused by preventable fires, pe 
what as though such things sag 
through fatality, you will have Te 
dered a praisworthy service. 
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CASHEL CAPLENI 


TEN MIPLION DOLEARS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS MON'TREAL 


“Neighbors put us up 
for the night - but 


for six months after my house 
burned, I had to pay rent else- 
where, until it was rebuilt.” 


Rental Value insurance indemni- 
fies home owners for loss of use of 
their homes caused by fire, wind- 
storm or explosion. 


Do your clients who own their 
homes, know that Rental Value 
insurance is necessary to com- 
plete their protection from loss? 


FIDELIT Y~PHENIX 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE,NEW YORK.N.Y. 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
PAUL L.HAID, President 
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Garage Operator’s Liability Covers 





Increasing Traffic Congestion Producing New Prospects for 
This Form of Insurance; Many Cars Are Stolen While in 


Garage Owners’ Hands; 


A big market for local agents exists in 
connection with insuring the risks of 
garage owners assumed when they have 
the cars of others in their possession. 
With automobile traffic growing rapidly 
in cities and towns and especially along 
the central thoroughfares during business, 
shopping and theatre hours, many new 
garages have been opened which offer 
parking space in addition to their regular 
services. While this increases the income 
of the garage operator it likewise in- 
creases his potential legal liability in the 
event of fire, theft, or collision damage 
to the automobiles of his cusotmers 
through the negligence of himself or his 
employes. 

The risks these garage owners take may 
be insured, and local agents are being 
urged to get after this business. The auto- 
mobile departments of the America Fore 
Companies gives some sales points on this 
line in the current number of the “Auto- 
graph.” This business building advice 
follows: 

You can look about you today in any 
city and see that the problem of parking 
space for the constantly increasing num- 


ber of automobiles is far from being 


solved. Municipal authorities throughout 


the country under consideration 
different ways of abating the evil with- 
out doing any undue harm to the mer- 


cantile 


have 


their 
Already in many cities the 


and business interests of 
community. 
traffic congestion and lack of parking 
space in the central portions of the city 
has caused a shifting of the shopping 
sections to outlying districts where there 
is more room. To solve the. problem 
without resorting to this kind of ex- 
pensive readjustment is what the au- 
thorities are trying to do. 
More Garages Being Built 

The past two or three years have seen 
the development of centrally located 
storage garages to take cars off the 
streets and permit their owners to shop 
without bringing other traffic to a stand- 
still. Coupled with the erection of these 
storage places, some of which are enor- 
mous and even operate automatically, the 
cities have barred parking of any kind 
in certain sections and have thus re- 
tained the use of their full street areas. 

Open air parking stations are crowded 
everywhere, and many service and re- 
pair stations have found it necessary to 
secure storage space to take care of the 
motorists’ habits of leaving their cars in 
the morning for service and expecting 
the station to take care of them until 
the owner returns that afternoon on his 
way home. Many department stores 
have also secured their own storage fa- 
cilities for their customers’ cars and have 
arranged transportation to and from the 
store, meanwhile taking care of the car 
until the customer returns. 

It is inevitable that customers’ cars 
should now and then be damaged in the 
storage locations and many more acci- 
dents occur while cars are being called 
for and delivered by the station operator. 
Cars are stolen, and since many storage 
stations furnish gas and oil and do minor 
repairs and cleaning, there is always the 
possibility of a serious fire or explo- 
sion which may damage a great many 


customers’ cars. 
As bailee for hire, the storage oper- 
ator is responsible for any damage done 


to customers’ cars through the negligence 
of himself or his employes. Where he 
has a contract with individuals or firms 
to receive and store cars, returning them 
in the same condition, he is usually re- 
sponsible for any damage that may hap- 
pen to the cars while they are in his 
possession. He ‘can limit his responsi- 


Fire and Collision Risks 


bility as bailee by posting signs showing 

the limit of liability he assumes and 

putting notices on the identification tags 

used, but the storage operator cannot 

disclaim liability entirely even though he 

attempts to do so by posting signs. 
Losses From All Hazards 

Under our garage operators’ liability 
policies we have paid losses under all 
of the hazards covered save explosion, 
and we cannot help but feel that every 
owner or operator of automobile storage 
facilities should protect his income with 
one of these reasonably priced policies. 
If insurance is not carried, the garage 
owner who is financially unable to make 
good promptly for the theft or destruc- 
tion of a valuable car might as well go 
out of business when a loss happens. 
Inevitably his customers will go else- 
where. With one of our policies he does 
not have to face the possibility of se- 
rious financial loss, or worse still, loss 
of his trade, but has provided himself 
with protection against just such emer- 
gencies. 

Policies covering garage keepers’ lia- 
bility are written under the standing form 
provided for that purpose. The policy 
stipulates the maximum number of auto- 
mobiles belonging to others to be stored 
on each of the premises named in the 
policy, and the premium charged and the 
limit of the company’s liability subject 
to one fire, conflagration or other catas- 
trophe insured against are based upon 
such maximum automobile storage ca- 
pacity of the garage. No reduction in 
premium is allowed for a lowér limit of 
maximum liability subject to one fire, 
conflagration or catastrophe, and where 
a greater maximum liability subject to 
me fire, conflagration or catastrophe 
than that provided for the specified car 


limit is desired, the premium to be 
charged is that corresponding to the 
maximum liability limit desired. 

Where coverage is assumed against 


damage to property of others caused 
by collision, the standard form of en- 
dorsement is used, and the coverage must 
be $100 deductible. 

Application and Rates 

We usually write these policies at the 
home office, for we require a_ special 
application giving us full information on 
the risk before we approve these policies. 
These applications will be furnished to 
any agency on request and upon re- 
ceipt of the application properly filled 
in we will quote the rates for the desired 
coverages if the line appears satisfac- 
tory. 

a used principally or entirely for 
storage can be written for very reason- 
able premiums, varying according to the 
car capacity of the storage location and 
the maximum limit of liability desired. 
We have no hesitancy in writing these 
policies on high class service stations or 
automobile dealers who are combining 
service with storage, but such risks carry 
slightly higher premiums than the risks 
limited to storage only. If properly en- 
closed and handled, we can also write 
these coverages on the better grade of 
established open air parking stations at 
somewhat higher premiums for the theft 
hazard. 

We suggest that you check over the 
prospects in your community who are 
assuming the responsibility for cars be- 
longing to others, and discuss with them 
the desirability of carrying one of these 
garage operators’ liability policies. We 
will gladly send you applications on re- 
quest, and after receiving the filled in 
application will quote you the premium 
on any risk in your community. Our 
field man will assist you in explaining 
these policies to any prospect and can 
furnish you with a copy of the form 
under which the various’ hazards are cov- 


SUIT OVER ENGINE SPARKS 


Insurance Co. Sues Northern Pagtific in 
U. S. Supreme Court on Question 
of Negligent Operation j 
The liability of the Northern ‘Pacific 
Railway Co. for a fire alleged to have 


been caused by sparks emitted from one, 


of its locomotives was considered by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
October 25, when it listened to oral ar- 
guments in the case of General of Seat- 
tle v. Northern Pacific Railway Co., No. 
23. Ralph S. Pierce, appearing on behalf 
of the insurance company, explained to 
the court that the petitioner had, prior 
to the commencement of this suit, issued 

: 
two policies of fire insurance to Peter 
Agor. These policies covered wool and 
sacks while contained in a warehouse lo- 
cated at Badger, Wash. 

On May 2, 1926, while these policies 
were in force, Mr. Pierce explained, the 
warehouse and its contents were de- 
stroyed by fire. The insurance company 
paid the loss sustained by Mr. Agor, 
which amounted to $20,481, and, under 
claim of subrogation, commenced its suit 
against the railroad company. 

The insurance company alleged that 
the fire was started by sparks, cinders 
or live coals emitted from one of the 
railroad’s passing locomotives, Mr. Pierce 
declared, and that the locomotive was 
so negligently operated and constructed 
as to permit sparks to escape and cause 
the fire. 

Lower Court Sustained 

“The lower court entered a nonsuit,” 
Mr. Pierce said, “and upon appeal to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit this decision was affirmed, despite 
a finding by the circuit court that the 
petitioner’s evidence was sufficient to 
warrant the jury finding that one of re- 
spondent’s locomotives set the fire and 
therefore was sufficient to call for the 
submission of this question to the jury.” 

The circuit court held, however, that 
the petitioner’s evidence was not suf- 
ficient to raise a prima facie presump- 
tion that the railroad company was negli- 
gent in setting the fire or to warrant 
the jury inferring that the company was 
negligent in setting the fire, Mr. Pierce 
stated. 

“The general rule applicable in grant- 
ing a nonsuit is that negligence is a 
question of fact for the jury and a non- 
suit-cannot be granted by the judge un- 
less a reasonable“#an could logically in- 
fer that the acts cogtplained of were not 
negligent,” Mr. Pierce argued. 

“Our opponents will argue that the 
negligence in this case must be proved 
by direct; evidence,” Mr. Pierce contin- 
ucd, “but we submit ‘that there is no 
possible way of proving the acts by di- 
rect evidence since no one saw the 
sparks emitted nor saw the fire start, 
and under such circumstances the negli- 
gence may be proved by circumstantial 
evidence and from inferences which may 
reasonably be deducted. from the facts. 

“The question of how much evidence 
is necessary to make a prima facie case 
and therefore put the burden of evidence 
on the adverse party depends upon the 
nature and circumstances of the injury 
and the duty owed the injured person,” 
Mr. Pierce asserted. 





BUFFALO LUMBER FIRE 


A portion of the Sullivan Lumber:Co.’s 
plant in Buffalo was damaged to the ex- 
tent of $50,000 by fire last week. Ajir- 
plane lumber was destroyed in the blaze, 
the cause of which was not determined. 


ered. We can also furnish you with ad- 
vertising circulars which can be used 
to open the way for an interview with 
prospects. in your town. Why not get 
started on this business now and get 
in on this line of insurance protection 
ahead of your competitors? 





General Brokers Back 
Plea Of Sup’t Conwa 


ENDORSE 


“SELF - REGULAT?ON” 


Address Open Letter to Insurance ys). 
ness Opposing Idea of More Gove -n- 
mental Interference 

The General Brokers’ Association oj 
the Metropolitan District, Inc., ha. ad- 
dressed an open letter to the ins) 


: : ‘ ance 
fraternity endorsing heartily the s 


eS. 
tion of Insurance’ Superintendent \Jher 
Conway that the best sort of regulitioy 
for the insurance business is self regy- 
lation. Admitting that there are many 
practices of the business which nec! cor- 
rection, the General Brokers’ Association 
through its president, Arthur Arnow, and 


secretary, Joseph Wank, hopes that the 
solution rests with the people in insur- 
ance and that outside governmental regu- 
lation will not be extended furthe: 
it has already gone. 

“At the testimonial dinner recently 
given by this association to Albert Con- 
way, superintendent of insurance of the 
state of New York,” says the associa- 
tion in its open letter, “our guest of 
honor proposed to the represeniative 

gathering of insurance men and women 
a new code for the guidance of th vati- 
ous branches of the insurance business: 
self regulation. 

“By the hearty applause which erected 
Mr. Conway’s address, by the laudatory 
press comments which followed, by th 
expressions of approval which are still 


than 


. heard wherever insurance men eather, 


it is clear that the suggestion made by 
the speaker ‘hit the nail on the head.’ 
“This reaction could not be_ possible 
but for a well-grounded feeling that con- 
ditions in our business as they affect the 
various factors within it and as_ they 
touch the relationship of the institution 
of insurance to the public, are not all 
that they should be. All of us know that 
many of the practices that are resorted 
to are not such as to help the growth 
of the business nor enhance its dig nity 


Oppose Governmental Interference 

“Those who guide the destinies of our 
profession have always been opposed to 
governmental interference in any form 
and yet by acts of omission or comimis- 
sion have left the government no alterna- 
tive except to intervene either through 
its legislative or administrative depart- 
ments. 

“A fair analysis of the situation would 
revéal that the reason for this state of 
affairs is due more than anything else 
tothe fact that while the business has 
grown to enormous proportions in the 
space of a few years, due to the general 
prosperity of the country and the ad- 
vent of many new fields of activity, it 
has not had the time to adjust itself to 
this sudden growth. 

“Rules and regulations, theories ani 
practices which served admirably « dec- 
ade or two ago, now fall far short of 
their purpose. Not only that, but the 
entire basic point of view of the men 
at the helm needs readjustment. 

“There are two methods by which the 
change will come about eventually. One 
method would be through the initiative 
and honesty of purpose on the part o! 
the insurance business itself, whil e the 
other would be through eventual com- 
pulsion brought about by the force o! 
public opinion. 

“To all who share with Mr. Conway 
his wholesome interest in the futury wel- 
fare of the business and who are a?xious 
to see the institution of insurance hold 
its high place in the respect and conh- 
dence of the nation, it must be patent 
that the only course which will «com: 
plish that purpose is that whic! wil! 
come through co-operation and 1 utual 
good will within the business its: 4 

“The General Brokers’ Associat:on 0! 
the Metropolitan District, Inc., f inded 
in 1925, is based upon those id ils of 
co-operation, integrity, honor and good 
will which animate all whose \ Ifare 
both in the present and in the future ' 
welded with the security of the iv stitt 
tion of insurance.” 
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William Mackintosh, Manager 
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A iss modern dam impounds its great 

reserves to maintain a fair distribu- 
tion of water, and is a vital factor in 
flood control. It gives security to a wide 
area. 






The insurance company maintains 
its reserves for the just payment of in- 
demnity and for the security of the 
property placed in its care. 


_ Look for the Royal Shield on an 
insurance policy—it means security first. 


OYAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES: 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Field & Cowles, Managers 






Roosevelt Dam, Ariz. Ewing Galloway 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
Elwin W. Law, Manager 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
H. R. Burke, Manager 


NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. 


S. Y. Tupper, Manager 
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Gov't. § Rushing Causes 
Of Farm Fire Losses 


ACTIVE IN RESEARCH WORK 


Assistant Secretary of Dep’t. of Agri- 
culture Tells of Results with Spon- 
taneous Combustion 


which the United 
Agriculture is 





Ways and 


States 


means 
Department of 
using to solve the problem of heavy 
farm fire losses due to spontancous heat- 
ing and ignition were outlined by Assis- 
Secretary R. W. Dunlap in a talk 
at Washington be- 


of representatives 


tant 
he made yesterday 
fore the conference 


of industry, agriculture and insurance on 


spontaneous combustion. He said the 
Government is conducting a_ valuable 
series of experiments in an effort to 


bring relief to the farmers as concerns 


fire losses, but stated that a lack of fin- 


ances has handicapped the research 
work. 
The annual loss from fires on farms 


and in rural communities in the United 
States is estimated at approximately 
$150,000,000. Speaking of the causes of 
these fires Mr. Dunlap said: 

“Fires on the farms are caused in 
seven distinct ways, as follows: spon- 
taneous combustion of agricultural pro- 
ducts; lightning; defective chimneys 
and flues; sparks on combustible roofs; 
smoking and careless use of matches; 
careless handling and storing of gasoline 
and kerosene; and faulty wiring and im- 
proper use of electrical appliances. 

“The world of science has its myster- 
ies just like the world of politics or of 
business. Your neighborhood is an ex- 
ception if it hasn’t been visited by a 
“mysterious barn fire.” Our most re- 
liable estimates place the loss annually 
to farmers from such fires at $30,000,000. 
That is one-fifth of the $150,000,000 total 
annual fire damage to farm property. 
Of course, we can’t say how many of 


the 3,500 lives of people on farms and 
in rural communities snuffed out each 
year by fires may be lost in blazes 


caused by spontaneous combustion. We 
are starting experiments as well as 
studying actual farm fires. We have put 
up a barn on the Animal Husbandry 
farm at Beltsville, Maryland. In_ this 
barn we will reproduce the conditions 


under which spontaneous heating can 
occur, so we can determine the factors 
that lead up to the point of fire. We are 


studying the feeding value of hay during 
heating, and also of salt-treated hay. 
Research Work Productive 

“The Department of Agriculture has 
been actively engaged in research work 
on the causes of farm fires and dust ex- 
plosions with very satisfactory and help- 
ful results. In response to a resolution 
passed by the National Fire Protection 
Association last May, at its thirty-sec- 
ond annual meeting, in Memphis, en- 
dorsing the farm fire and dust explosion 
work of this department, the secretary 
of Agriculture in a letter assured them 
that the department would be pleased 
to continue to co-operate with them to 
the fullest extent in the national efforts 
being made to reduce the losses of life 
and property as the result of dust ex- 
plosions and farm fires. I am glad to- 
day to personally express our apprecia- 
tion of the excellent assistance the as- 
sociation has already given, and to re- 
peat that we are anxious to co-operate 
in every way we can. We have a most 
vital interest in the sucess of this con- 
ference because you are dealing with 
work which is very important and which 
the Department of Agriculture is direct- 
ly interested. 

“In the opinion of some folks spon- 
taneous heating and ignition as a problem 
of agriculture, is the most important 
cause of farm fires. The losses from this 
cause have been estimated to amount 
to many millions of dollars. This is one 
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of the most baffling problems confront- and little attention has been paid to it. “aaa 


ing scientists today. This department 
is studying the question both in the lab- 
oratory and in the field, and has recently 
published Technical Bulletin No. 141, en- 
titled “The Spontaneous Combustion of 
Hay,” by Dr. Charles A. Browne. This 
publication contains a review of previous 
theories regarding the spontaneous com- 
bustion of hay, and a discussion of a new 
theory advanced by the author. This 
new theory is that micro-organisms pro- 
duce highly unstable compounds whose 
subsequent oxidation generates the in- 
creasing quantities of heat that lead first 
to the destruction of the organisms 
themselves and eventually to the ignition 
of the hay. This is one of the most im- 
portant problems in the whole field of 
agricultural research, and the answer to 
the problem can be obtained only by 
extensive co-operative experiments by 
chemists, bacteriologists, and engineers. 


Seeking Nature of Chemical Reactions 


\ determination of the exact nature 
of the chemical processes which take 
place in masses of agricultural materials 
undergoing spontaneous heating is the 
only means of arriving at a knowledge 
of the most effective methods for storing 
such products with the least liability of 
loss from fire or spoilage. 

“This subject will be dealt with in 
much more detail by others on your 
program. However, one point which I 
would like to emphasize is that the a- 
mount of farm fire loss as we have it 
in figures from time to time does not 
cover the entire loss to agricultural prod- 
ucts, for even when the degree of heat 
in the crop does not cause ignition and 
consequent fire loss, there is m@ftch de- 
terioration and spoilage. 

“This problem affords a great oppor- 
tunity for a national service in special 
efforts to find safe methods of storing 
farm products to lessen, if not eliminate, 
loss by spoilage and deterioration. “Farm 
relief”, a subject so much discussed these 
days, and of such tremendous impor- 
tance to our farmers, is by no means 
limited to financial aid, co-operative 
marketing, etc., but includes also every 
scientific study and experiment which 
tends to help the farmer produce and 
then conserve his products. The great- 
est relief to the farmer will not come 
alone from the the halls of legislature 
in Federal and State laws of indefinite 
and increasing benefit, but also from 
the studies and experiments and_ re- 
searches which are being conducted by 
such organizations as the one repre- 
sented here today. 

‘An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure’ is true in a multitude of 
ways—and if the farmer can be helped 
to conserve his crops and save them 
from loss and deterioration, this will 
be of even greater benefit to him than 
a corresponding amount of help to make 


good any loss which he may sustain 
from fire and loss. 
Looking For Safe Storage Methods 


“So | would emphasize the importance 
of determining ways and means and 
methods of prevention of loss of farm 
crops by fire, spoilage and deterioration. 
\n example of this would be to 
develop safe methods of storing corn- 
stalks—a crop which is used for many 
different purposes, one of which is the 
making of paper. This is also true of 
the storage of other agricultural prod- 
ucts which may be utilized for industrial 
purposes, 

“Many still believe that farm relief 
can only be obtained through financial 
aid by the United States Government. 
The machinery now set up to assist the 
farmer will no doubt be of much benefit 
to him but, as I have said on many oc- 
casions, we do not have a single farm 
problem but many problems, and no 
single means will bring to the farmer 
the prosperity to which he is entitled. 

“We have before us the solving of the 
problem of spontaneous combustion as 
pertaining to agricultural products. This, 
as stated above has cost and is costing 
the farmers very large sums annually, 


I do not recall an instance during the 
past eight years, when volumes have 
been printed concerning farm relief, in 
which this matter has even been men- 
tioned as a means to helping the farmer. 
It is through this avenue and many 
other similar avenues that full relief 
will be obtained, and it is high time 
that our scientists were being supported 
financially and otherwise in solving this 
problem which is so costly to the Ameri- 
can. farmer.” 


BOOSTS NATIONAL CONVENTION 

Fayette B. Clarke of Manchester, 
Conn., told of the inspirations and 
thrills he received by going to the Na- 
tional Association convention at Detroit 
in a talk he gave yesterday before the 
annual meeting of the Connecticut As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at New 
Haven. Mr. Clarke gained his trip to 
Detroit as a guest of the state associa- 
tion for having secured ten new mem- 
bers for the state association. He was 
deeply impressed by all that transpired 
at the national convention and strongly 
urged the members of the Connecticut 
association to plan each year to attend 
this meeting. 





MULDAUR ON LABORATORIES 


George B. Muldaur, general agent for 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, was 
principal speaker at the Saturday meet- 
ing of the Associated Fire and Casualty 
Underwriters of Oklahoma City, at the 
Chamber of Commerce. The speaker 
outlined the functions of the laborato- 
ries, its aims and many of its accom- 
plishments. He illustrated operation 
methods of the laboratories with slides, 
showing details of tests made as to the 
worth of items intended for safety pur- 
poses. 





NEW MOTOR FIRE APPARATUS 

Announcement of a new “Master Se- 
ries” motor fire apparatus is made by 
the American-LaFrance and Foamite 
Corp. of Elmira, N. Y. The new series 
is composed of a complete new line of 
motor fire apparatus, featuring two 
pumping engines known as the “Metro- 
politan” and “75”, a new city service 
truck and a line of aerial trucks. Pro- 
duction on all the new models is now 
underway. Major improvements have 


been made on all models of the new line. 
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National Board at 
Washington Conference 


OFFERS ITS CO-OPERATION 





H. E. Newell Says Move to Determine 
To What Extent Spontaneous Ignition 
Occurs Is Important 





Any concerted effort to learn to what 
extent spontaneous ignition may occur 
in any commodity or material cannot be 
overemphasized, H. E. Newell, engineer 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, said this week before the con- 
ference in Washington meeting to de- 
termine the causes of spontaneous com- 
bustion. He stated that the National 
Board commended all moves to compile 
existing data on this general subject and 
to initiate the necessary research where 
its need is indicated. 

Although the National Board, accord- 
ing to Mr. Newell, has not actually con- 
ducted research work into the subject of 
spontaneous ignition it has on many oc- 
casions assembled existing data and ap- 
plied it in connection with the investiga- 
tion of occurrences where this cause was 
suspected. In this way the National 
Board has verified the claimed suscepti- 
bility of certain materials to this hazard. 

“As a case in point,” said Mr. Newell, 
“the National Board several years ago 
investigated a series of fires in barns 
and cars containing dairy feeds. The re- 
sults of this investigation were published 
in ‘Safeguarding America Against Fire’ 
and including recommendations as_ to 
safe storage in order to minimize this 
danger. The investigation proved beyond 
all doubt that certain dairy feeds will 
under conditions favorable thereto auto- 
matically heat to the point of ignition. 


Laboratories Conduct Research 


“So far as the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters is concerned, dependence is 
upon the Underwriters’ Laboratories ,for 
necessary research work along these 
lines whenever occasion requires. In the 
preparation of regulations governing the 
storage of combustible fibres, this haz- 
ard was considered and advantage taken 
of the research work by underwriters in 
determining the extent to which sponta- 
neous heating may take place in sisal. 

“Several years ago an_ investigation 
was made of a large bituminous coal 
storage in Virginia, said to be gradually 
indergoing spontaneous heating. By ac- 
tual temperature readings this condition 
was verified, but inasmuch as the critical 
temperature, i. e., 150°, had not been 
reached, it was possible to prevent fur- 
ther dangerous increase by removal of 
the coal and improving storage methods. 

“During the construction period at 
Camp Custer, Battle Creek. Michigan. 
the writer witnessed a fire that, without 
doubt, was due to spontaneous ignition. 

“A very large quantity of new straw. 
oats and hay had been piled indiscrimi- 
nately in the vicinity of the Remount 
Station. Some of the piles were over 60 
teet high and the few intervening pas- 
sageways were so narrow as to make the 
‘ntire storage subject to a single fire. 
Shortly after the straw was unloaded 
irom railway cars and thus piled, there 
were three or four days of rainy weather. 
his was followed by warm typical In- 
jian summer davs. Late one afternoon 
ahout 4:30, a column of smoke was ob- 
served at the top of the straw pile. 

“Soldiers mounted the nile and began 
'0 move the piles of straw but it was 
‘ound that the fire was beneath the sur- 
face and at the center of the pile. A 
large force of soldiers was put to work 
'earine down the pile and suddenly, 
without warning, the straw burst into 
"ame. Inasmuch as the regular camp 
Water supply was not as yet in service 
and the permanent fire fighting opera- 
wt was not yet organized, considerable 
‘me was lost in calling the Battle Creek 
te department with the result that the 
‘ntire storage of straw and hay and a 
%ood nart of the oats were totally de- 
‘toyed at a loss estimated at thirty 
‘nousand dollars.” 
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and reaped 
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ASON, on the quest of the golden fleece, 
sowed the dragon’s teeth, as bid. A colossal 
crop of armed men sprang from the 
ground; quickly they turned upon their 
producer and would have killed him but 
for a charm given him by Medea. He threw 
a stone in the midst of these bloodthirsty 
warriors. In a trice they were fighting 2 
among themselves and before long not one 
of this evil growth lived. : C \ 





OW what ye will and reap what ye sowed. This 
must ever be true. True particularly in the advertis- 
ing the Home Agent carries on. If you utilize this 
efficient business-getting medium, you will profit by 
more business, and business more easily produced. 

The Home maintains an advertising department for 
you as a Home Agent. Through News from Home and 
the comprehensive advertising materials and service 
offered, you have many productive tools at your com- 
mand, 
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Systematic Solicitation Pays 





Producer Cannot Longer Depend on Haphazard Work in These Days 
of Growing Competition for All Good Insurance Accounts; 
Intelligent Preparation of Every Sales Attempt Essential 
If an Agent is to Win Out 





By CHARLES C. HANNAH, 


Manager, Eastern Department, Fireman’s Fund 


The present day insuror is a general 
practitioner, well qualified in all insur- 
ance lines and a specialist in each. Here 
and there may still be found those who 
rely solely on personal friendship as a 
means of securing business, but they are 
becoming rare exceptions as the insur- 
ing public is more and more realizing 
the necessity of having so vital a matter 
aS its insurance protection handled by 
experts. 

Hand in hand with this equipment 
should and does go salesmanship of a 
high order, the ability to demonstrate 
the knowledge possessed and to apply 
it to the individual problem. Agents and 
brokers today can and do sell their wares 
by personal exposition of their fitness to 
prescribe the proper coverage for the 
particular need. It is surprising, there- 
fore, to find that many forms of insur- 
ance which should be generally carried 
are all too infrequently sold. Surpris- 
ing, that is, until account is taken of a 
lack of system and advance planning in 
solicitation, which is all too common. 

Not Enough System 

Undoubtedly, most agents have a daily 
program which is good as far as it goes, 
but too largely confines itself to the ob- 
vious needs of the insuring public, so- 
called. They follow up “leads,” such as 
building permits, new automobile licens- 
es, seasonal insurance values, etc., and, 
aside from that, other than the time de- 
voted to “servicing” present business, de- 
vote themselves to attempting to secure 
business wherever they find it. Of ne- 
cessity, this must result in a canvass 
of those whose business is already placed 
and for the purpose of transferring those 
accounts at their next expiration. This 
does not produce any large volume of 
other than the better known classes of 
insurance for on these are concentrated 
the major effort. There is too little 
carefully and systematically planned so- 
licitation. No matter how well equipped 
a salesman may be, or how “gifted with 
tongues,” he will have scant success in 
selling his product to those who do not 
require it and, similarly, unless an in- 
surance man is aware of his prospective 
customer’s needs, he will waste a great 
deal of time and overlook many opportu- 
nities. Aimless solicitation is ineffective 
and non-producing! 

Card Index Is Valuable 

Every insurance man should have a 
card index file of “prospects,” consist- 
ing not merely of names and general 
data, but including the kinds of insur- 
ance that should be carried—this based 
on knowledge of the requirements and 
determined by an_ intelligent survey. 
While this index would include many in- 
dividuals, firms and corporations not al- 
ready on the books, its greatest source 
would be the list of present customers. 

\ careful review of the insurance car- 
ricd by many present clients would re- 
veal the fact, for instance, not only that 
the local merchants and manufacturers 
do not have business interruption insur- 
ance, but have never been solicited for it. 
And every established business needs it. 


Every owner of leased income produc- 
Ing property ought to have rent or rental 
value coverage. It hasn’t even been 
suggested to them! 

And so it goes down the line. A quite 
lengthy list could be made on every 
card if all of the coverages necessary 
and important were included. 

Preparation of Survey 

Granted that the survey necessary to 
include this data takes a great deal of 
time, it is worth all it costs in hours 
of preparation, even if much of it must 
be done outside of the regular business 
day. Now as to its purpose and uses: 


It will emphasize the agent’s responsi-’ 


bility to at least bring to the attention of 
every client all of the kinds of insurance 
he should carry to be adequately pro- 
tected. This in turn will forestall com- 
petition, which by providing the cover 
overlooked by the present carrier, may 
gain a foothold. 

It will make solicitation more effective 
by directing it where the business is and 
by stimulating advance preparation to 
sell the particular coverages. 

It will provide a ready reference in ad- 
vance of the ordinary agency calls, which 
can thereby be made more productive. 

The file can be made the basis of an 
intelligent, advance circular campaign. 

Many more and specific uses could be 
illustrated if space permitted. For in- 
stance, the setting aside of a week oc- 
casionally for special canvass on certain 
classes of cover, not in too general de- 
mand, but constituting protection really 
required by clients. Or again,- by care- 
ful, systematic follow-up it will eventu- 
aliy bring to the attention of each policy- 
holder on the books every kind of in- 
surance, the need of which may have 
occurred to him, but without the knowl- 
edge that it could be supplied. 


This article is republished from the 
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MAY URGE FOREST INSURANCE 
A royal decree in Spain is expected to 
be issued shortly providing the insurance 
of forests. It is well known that the 
deforestation of Spain during several 
centuries has been a serious factor tend- 
ing to make that dry country even dry- 
er and thus impairing the fertility of 
the soil. Forest fires have been fre- 
quent and it is said that owners take 
little interest in replacing woods that 
have burnt down, fearing that another 
fire will annihilate their investments. The 
insurance scheme is to prevent this and 
also to create the possibility of taking 
up mortgages on these forests. 





TO WRITE FIRE IN FRANCE 

Foreign newspapers report that the 
Hartford Fire has entered into an agree- 
ment with the La Polaire Insurance Co. 
of Paris under which both companies are 
going to write fire insurance business 
in France on a joint policy. The Switz- 
erland General of Zurich is also taking 
up fire business in France. The Hart- 
ford as well as the Switzerland have al- 
ready been working in the marine field 
in France. 


TO RETIRE AS MANAGER 





John H. Dixon, Foreign Head of the 
Northern Assurance, Will Be Suc- 
ceeded by Harry Godfrey Shaw 
John Henry Dixon, foreign fire man- 
ager of the Northern Assurance at the 
home office in London, is retiring on 
December 31 and will be succeeded by 
Harry Godfrey Shaw, now assistant 
manager of the fire department. Mr. 
Dixon entered insurance with the Lon- 
don & Lancashire in 1879 and joined the 
Manchester Fire in 1896. On the amal- 
gamation of the Manchester with the 
Atlas, Mr. Dixon became foreign super- 
intendent of the Atlas and liquidator of 
the Manchester. In 1909 he was ap- 
pointed foreign fire superintendent of 
the Northern, his title being changed to 

manager in December, 1923. 

Mr. Shaw started with the Scottish 
Union & National in 1894 and joined the 
Northern as an inspector in 1899. He 
served in various positions in England 
and was in the Far East for several years 
prior to the World War. He was ap- 
pointed to his present position in Decem- 
ber, 1923. 





FIGHT RETALIATORY TAX 


The British America and Western As- 
surance, both of Toronto, Canada, and 
members of the Crum & Forster group, 
of New York, through Gordon & Lau- 
rent, attorneys of Louisville, have filed 
an injunction suit in the Franklin Cir- 
cuit Court, at Frankfort, Ky., seeking to 
enjoin Deputy and acting Insurance 
Commissioner Arch H. Pulliam from re- 
voking the licenses of the companies to 
do business in Kentucky pending a court 
decision in a controversy of several years 
standing in which these companies have 
refused to pay an arbitrary and retalia- 
tory tax of $250 per year, as a special 
privilege of foreign companies (Cana- 
dian) to do business in Kentucky. The 
Kentucky Insurance Department has 
contended that Canada imposes special 
taxes on American companies doing busi- 
ness in the Dominion. However, in so 
far as is known there is no Kentucky 
insurance company doing business in 
Canada. 





TENNESSEE AGENTS MEET 

John M. Dean of Memphis, Tenn., was 
elected president of the Tennessee Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at the 
annual convention held recently in 
Nashville. Other officers elected were: 
vice-presidents, W. M. Harris, Johnson 
City; J. W. Oliphant, Chattanooga; J. N. 


Fisher, Norristown; Irving G. Chase, 
Nashville; Judge John B. Wilks, Pu- 


laski; Less T. Fite, Murfreesboro; M. T. 
Nickerson, Knoxville; J. T. McCutch- 
eon, Jackson; John M. Senter, Humboldt, 
and Allen Fisher, Memphis. Miss Julia 
Hindman of Nashville was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. It was voted to hold 
the 1930 convention in Memphis. 





ELECTED COUNTY JUDGE 

The election held last week resulted 
in an honor for Harry Wilson of Ir- 
vine, Ky., who is president of the In- 
surance Agents’ Association of Ken- 
tucky. He was elected county judge of 
Estill county by a majority of over 600 
votes. Mr. Wilson has long been in 
the insurance business in Kentucky and 
is one of its most successful insurance 
men. The new office will not interfere 
with his insurance business as the Ken- 
tucky law does. not provide that the 
county judge shall devote his entire time 
to his office. 


—_. 
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ACCOUNTANTS TO MEET 





To Hear Talk on Machine Accoun 
on November 19; Will Consider Se 
eral Reports on Tax Proble:::; 

The Insurance Accountants Associa- 
tion will hold its next meeting on Tues. 
day afternoon, November 19, at 2:30) p.m 
in the assembly room of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters at 85 John 
street. H. C. Lang, certified puliic ac. 
countant, and co-author with H. ¢ 
Schnackel of “Accounting by Machine 
Methods,” will give a talk on machine 
accounting. 

At this meeting a report will be given 
on the feasibility of treating premiums 
received through the Factory Insurance 
Association as direct for tax purposes, 
and also a report of a committee of the 
association which has been co-opcrating 
with the committee on uniform account- 
ing of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters to consider a form of report- 
ing expenses to Mississippi and such 
other states as require an expense sched- 
ule to accompany their classification 
schedules. ; . 

There will be a discussion of the new 
ruling of the Government Treasury De- 
partment on the allowance for depre- 
ciation on furniture and fixtures and 
maps in the Federal income tax. The 
question as to the deduction of for- 
eign taxes paid for companies who do 
a foreign business whether direct or as 
reinsurance will come up at this meeting. 
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Stock Issues “Taken 


(Continued from Page 1) 


view of the disturbed financial markets 
the practice of agents’ participation in 
new fire insurance company offerings is 
looked upon in many quarters as a meth- 
od likely to be followed more in future 
than in the past. Confidence in insur- 
ance stocks has not been affected by the 
recent results of stock market specula- 
tion. 

An officer of the New Hampshire Fire 
tells The Eastern Underwriter that be- 
fore the step was taken the company 
considered the whole proposition and is 
now committed to the plan of stock of- 
ferings to its agents as a practice. The 
company made an increase of $500,000 in 
its capital this year bringing its capital 
to $3,000,000. The 25,000 shares were ot- 
fered at sixty, the par being $10. The 
company explained that “The object of 
this action of the company is to enable 
our agents to acquire a proprietary in- 
terest in the institution which they rep- 
resent as we believe that their loyal ef- 
forts and support are largely responsible 
for the phenominal success of this gom- 
pany in the past and that they are en- 
titled to a share in its future growth and 
prosperity.” ; 

As stated the capital stock of the New 
Hampshire has been closely heli, each 
new issue being taken by the old stock: 
holders and it has found its way into the 
public market only at rare intervals and 
in small amounts. In this case assum- 
ing that the purchaser of ten shares 0 
stock in this company in 1906 has extt- 
cised his rights to subscribe to subse- 
quent issues, at the end of 1928 he would 
be the owner of twenty-five shares and 
would have received dividends amounting 
to $4,900 in excess of amounts used 10 
subscribe to the new stock issued dur 
ing that time. 
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W. Schues Analyzes 
New Vienna Re. Clause 


FIRST STEP IN RATE PROBLEM 


Prominent German Underwriter Says 
This Experiment Is A Test of Ability 
To Secure Agreements 


cfense of the underlying motives of 
the | ienna Reinsurance Clause which was 
adopicd at the recent convention of the 
International Marine Insurance Union at 
Vienva has been prepared by W. Schues 
f Ilamburg, who is chairman of the 
German Marine Underwriters’ Association 
and also chairman of the reinsurance com- 
mittee of the International Union. In view 
of the fact that this clause is a compro- 
mise solution of the problem of how to 
stabilize marine rates in all centers of the 
world in view of foreign competition, 
some persons have questioned the practic- 
ability of adopting any sort of agreement 
which does not go the whole way to- 
ward correcting an unhealthy situation. 

Mr. Schues says this clause ts a step in 
the right direction and if it ts adhered to 
it may lead to further and more binding 
agreements of marine underwriters on the 
question of rates. 

Expressing his views in the “Marine 
Underwriter,’ the official publication of 
the International Marine Insurance Union, 
Mr. Schues says: 


= 





To understand or even only to study 
the Vienna Reinsurance Clause may 
prove somewhat difficult to those who 
do not know the antecedents which led 
up to the proposal of the clause by the 
reinsurance committee of the Interna- 
tional Union. 

Compulsory Agreement Impossible 

To Secure 

It is quite certain that if a motion had 

been made at the general meeting to the 


effect that all members should bind 
themselves not to write “affaires de- 
placees,” a large number of members 


would have accepted the proposal, whilst 
a strong minority would have opposed it. 
\n overwhelming majority @f the latter 
class would, however, not have rejected 
the resolution for the reason that it did 
not suit their own books and that they 
would not be willing to live up to it,. but 
hecause they realized that the adherence 
fo such an agreement would favor one 
market more than another. Anyhow, 
this would have been my reason for re- 
fusing to subscribe to a compulsory 
agreement, as I most strongly hold that 
any agreement in which the advantages 
and disadvantages to be derived from it 


by the parties to such an understanding 
are not properly counterbalanced, is 
doomed to failure. 

On the other hand, all members of 


the reinsurance committee agreed with 
me that it would be a pity not to act 


upon the call, emanating from many 
countries, for not writing “affaires de- 
placecs.” I therefore suggested a scheme 
which, after careful discussion and _ re- 
peated drafting, resulted in the framing 


ot the Vienna Reinsurance Clause. The 


claus’ has the great ‘advantage that the 
way ‘0 improve business does not follow 
the onttrodden path of compulsory agree- 
ments, but appeals to the common sense 


ot insurers and. operates, as it 
More aS an eye-opener. 
At first sight it may appear paradoxi- 


were, 


cal that I go even so far as to say that 
no harm is done if, at the outset, the 
‘lauss may in more than one isolated 
case he amended to suit the requirements 
tan individual company. If the Vien- 


na R nsurance Clause would be such a 
Masterpiece (which it is not) that it 
could simply be attached to every re- 
insurance contract, one object of the 
clause would not be attained, viz., ‘the 
cane lsory raising of the question:— 
What is the ceding company really do- 
ing a: regards “affaires deplacees?” As 





long as this question is raised, it is, to 
my mind, of minor importance what 
wording of a clause is definitely agreed 
upon. 

Will Watch Reactions 

Some people may say that I am too 
optimistic if I am satisfied with so little 
success. My opinion is that if the mem- 
bers of the International Union do not 
act up to the spirit of the Vienna Re- 
insurance Clause it would only prove how 
wise it was not to ask them to sign 
a binding agreement. 

Now, as regards the wording of the 
clause, it is drafted as follows: 

“(1) This contract excludes original insur- 
ances of hulls flying the flag of other countries 
than . (the domicile of the ceding company 
to be inserted). 

“This exception does not apply to agency 
acceptances of hulls flying the flag of the re- 
spective country. 

“The exception neither applies if special ad- 
vice by letter is given. 

“(2a) As regards all other original insurances 
covered by this contract, the ceding company 
will endeavor to underwrite at their head office 
or through their agencies only such business 
which, according to tradition or legitimate com- 
mercial requirements, is properly placed in the 
market in which it is offered. 

“(2b) If this is not the case, the company 
shall accept such business only at the rates and 
conditions of the respective market to which the 
business properly belongs. 

(3) On business (sect. 
to this principle, no overriding commission is 
due from the reinsurer to the reinsured, but 
the reinsured has to credit to his reinsurer an 
additional premium equal to the amount of the 
overriding commission which would have been 
due if no contravention had been 


2b) written contrary 


incurred.” 

In this respect, I should like to explain 
the following: 

The committee soon found that hulls 
and other interests would have to be 
dealt with separately. As regards hulls, 
the principle is that the acceptance of 
risks, either by head offices or agencies, 
should follow the. flag of the vessel. 
Rightly it was, however, argued that in 
practice there are legitimate exceptions 
to this rule, for instance, in the case of 
vessels which have changed ownership, 
towage risks and the like. It was soon 
recognized that to put the ceding com- 
pany to the trouble to explain in each 
case why a foreign flag had been ac- 
cepted would hamper business too much. 

Covers on Foreign Flags 

In addition, it would give reinsurers 
the chance of criticising the reasons put 
forward by the ceding company, and 
cases might even be construed when the 
original underwriter, although he had 
acted bona fide, would remain uncovered. 
A clause has therefore been inserted 
which stipulates that cover for foreign 
flags is not forfeited under the reinsur- 
ance contract if an advice by letter has 
been given. I may add that it is abso- 
lutely left to the discretion of the ced- 
ing underwriter whether or not he will 


volunteer to give his reasons. This is a 
domestic affair between himself and his 
reinsurer. It appears, however, neces- 
sary to underline that advice by letter— 
not by bordereau—is required. The com- 
mittce deemed this stipulation essential 
because especially those underwriters 
who do a big reinsurance business cannot 
be expected to scrutinize the baskets full 
of bordereaux arriving daily, whilst it is 
not asking too much from anybody to 
attend to letters without delay. 

Somebody has raised the question :— 
What is the good of the clause if I, as 
reinsurer, have to accept foreign flags, 
provided I am advised of the fact by a 
letter, which is a very easy thing to do? 
The reply, of course, is that the chief 
object of the clause is not to exclude 
foreign flags but to open the reinsurer’s 
eyes and draw his attention to it, if the 
ceding company writes risks in contra- 
vention of the spirit of the Vienna Re- 
insurance Clause. 

Interests Other Than Hulls 

As regards other interests than hulls, 
chiefly cargo, two difficulties presented 
themselves: firstly, to find a proper defi- 
nition for “affaires deplacees”; and sec- 
ondly, even if a proper construction had 
been placed on that term to protect the 
reinsuring underwriter in the event of a 
doubtful case coming along, which could 
be argued both ways, or if an “affaire 
deplacee” had been accepted by mistake, 
or without the nature of the business be- 
ing realized. The clause therefore rules 
that cover is granted under any circum- 
stances and that only an additional pre- 
mium has to be paid in cases of contra- 
vention. 

I think this ruling is a happy one be- 
cause surely no honest supporter of the 
Vienna Reinsurance Clause will mind 
much if he has to pay now and then 
an additional premium whilst just be- 
cause he is an honest supporter of the 
clause he would surely object to pay a 
fine, if such a fine had been stipulated 
for contraventions. 

Whether the definition reading “ac- 
cording to tradition and legitimate busi- 
ness requirements” can be improved, re- 
mains to be seen. If an improvement 
can be proposed all members of the rein- 
surance committee will no doubt sup- 
port it, but in Vienna no better wording 
could be found. 

In conclusion, T should also like to re- 
fer to a contention brought forward at 
Vienna, namely that the proposal had 
been made too suddenly. I for one can- 
not follow this argument, considering 
that the principle that the Union mem- 
bers condemr the acceptance of “affaires 
deplacees” is an old one, and that, prac- 
tically speaking, the only novelty is that 
underwriters are now asked to put into 
practice what they have always been 
manifesting to consider as right. 





100 ADOPT VIENNA CLAUSE 

Reports from Vienna are to the effect 
that 100 member companies of the Inter- 
national Marine Union have already de- 
clared their readiness to adopt the Vien- 
na reinsurance clause and they will em- 
body it in their reinsurance treaty forms 
as soon as a final formula has been fixed. 

















APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,871,180.46 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $10,841,544.57 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,388,613.59 
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PROTEST PORTUGUESE LAW 


New Tax Regulations May Not Effect 
British Companies on Account of 
Favored Commercial Treaty 


When Portugal recently announced 
that there would be additional taxes im- 
posed upon foreign admitted insurance 
companies in order to give further pro- 
tection to the native companies and also 
to increase the revenue for the gov- 
ernment treasury agents of British com- 
panies raised the question whether they 
would be free from this order because 
Great Britain has a special commercial 
treaty with Portugal providing that Brit- 
ish citizens shall not be subject to tax- 
es, imposts or licenses higher than those 
which are or may be imposed upon na- 
tive Portuguese citizens and companies. 
The British Fire Offices’ Tariff Commit- 
tee for Portugal at Lisbon and the Lon- 
don Continental Fire Insurarice Com- 
mittee in London have taken the matter 
up with the British and Portuguese gov- 
ernments. 

In Portugal many native companies 
are reported to be owned by foreign in- 
terests, with the bulk of the business 
being reinsured abroad, so that the new 


order will effect largely those outside 
companies from countries other than 
Great Britain which have branches in 


Portugal without forming a native sub- 
sidiary. 

The effect of the new Portuguese in- 
surance legislation has been, it is re- 
ported, to compel assureds to effect, clan- 
destinely, their insurance direct with 
companies outside Portugal which are 
not legally authorized to carry on busi- 
ness in Portugal to the detriment of the 
Portuguese government and those com- 
panies which have loyally complied with 
the law of that country. 


MEXICAN SECURITY RULING 


The Mexican Department of Industry, 
Commerce and Labor is re ported to have 


notified all insurance companies doing 
business in Mexico that they must con- 
vert their assets on deposit in the Bank 


of Mexico into securities that are not 
subject to violent fluctuations of quoted 
values. Foreign insurers are required 
by law to keep on deposit with the Bank 
of Mexico a sum sufficient to guarantee 
payments of losses and these deposits 
total more than $6,000,000. The depart- 
ment has given the companies sixty days 
in which to change the stocks and bonds 
subject to fluctuation that were included 
in the deposits. 


FIRE HAZARDS OF AIRPORTS 

A new sixteen-page booklet, “Sinister 
Beacons,” has been published by the 
American-LaFrance and Foamite Cor- 
poration, Elmira, N. Y. As its name sug- 
gests, the booklet deals with fire haz- 
ards of the airport and landing field and 
lists in detail the fire-fighting appliances 
for combatting them. The booklet is 
profusely illustrated with photographs of 
airport fires and is attractively printed 
in the company’s characteristic two color 
style. 


GREAT LAKES INSURANCE 

Marine underwriters plan to have in- 
surance on the Great Lakes expire at 
midnight of December 12, unless there 
is a large demand for later coverage at 
advancing rates. Several steamship op- 
erators have indicated they hope to con- 
tinue their fleets in operation until 
about December 20, and it is probable 
advanced rates from December 12 until 
about the later date will be worked out 
and announced shortly. 


OFFERS LETTERS TO AGENTS 


The advertising department of the Bos- 
ton and Old Colony companies of Bos- 
ton is offering free to agents a book 
entitled “Business Building Letters,” con- 
taining the best of all the production 
letters the advertising department has 
written. 
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U.S. Casualty’s Attitude On 


Writing Big Compensation Risks 





Tells Agents That New Rating Program Has Advanced the 
Line to More Solid Ground; Dr. R. S. Keelor Sees 
Withdrawal of Schedule Rating Plan; Willing. 
to Set Aside Its 20% Rule 


Whether or not large compensation 
risks are acceptable to a company in 
view of its rule that an agent’s compen- 
sation business be kept within 20% of 
the total volume of business placed with 
the company in all lines came up re- 
cently in the United States Casualty 
when an agent asked if a compensation 
risk, the premium on which largely ex- 
ceeded this margin of safety, could be 
handled. 

The United States Casualty’s answer 
was in the affirmative and Dr. R. S. 
Keelor, veteran compensation expert in 
charge of this department of the com- 
pany’s business, gives the reasons why 
in the current issue of the “Uscasco 
Bulletin”: 

Improvements Noted in Rate Making 

“Compensation rate making has 
evolved from a very crude beginning, 
with much guesswork, until it has prov- 
en itself to be a progressive science con- 
stantly advancing to more and more sol- 
id ground. One of its best accomplish- 
ments has been the introduction of the 
so-called loss or expense constant. An- 
other outstanding accomplishment, and 
one having a direct bearing upon our 
attitude regarding large compensation 
risks, is the general rating plan, which 


at one time was referred to as a merit 
rating plan and which also has been 
evolved from a rather crude beginning, 


and, as now employed, gives effect to 
the theory that safety and resulting ac- 
cident prevention are really achieved 
through a state of mind rather than by 
physical process. In the evolution ef 
this plan we have progressed from a 
point where schedule rating largely pre- 
dominated until now the schedule is sub- 
ordinated to actual experience which 
more accurately measures the character 
of the risk. 

“It is problematical whether the fac- 
tors which have up to this time con- 
stantly influenced the trend toward in- 


crease in both loss and expense cost, 
have reached their limit but the trend 
has been constant and noticeable and 
since rate approval by authorities 


charged with that responsibility has 
heen and is conspicuously slow and man- 
ifestly influenced by politics, it is doubt- 
ful whether the common experience of 
insurance carriers with that class of 
compensation risks most affected by this 
condition of things will ever prove profit- 
able from an underwriting standpoint. 
“This brings us to a consideration of 
two general classes of risks. The large 
risks and the smaller risks, meaning, 
first those risks producing a premium 
of more than $300 and then the smaller 
risks producing $300 or less, mostly mini- 
mum premium risks. The first step is 
to establish what are known as_ pure 
premium rates, meaning rates which rep- 


resent for each classification the com- 
bined experience of all insurance car- 
riers and based upon the compensation 
law requirements of the state for which 
the rates are to be made. And so the 
pure premium rates and the resulting 
manual rates when one state is com- 
pared with another, will differ precisely 
as the law of one state differs from that 
of another state with which it is com- 
pared. Since the experience for each 
classification covering a period of three 
years (the minimum in rate making) in- 
volves a sufficiently large volume of pay- 
roll exposure to give effect to the law 
of average, and reduce to a reasonable 
minimum the possible effect of chance, 
there should be no doubt about the de- 
pendability of the pure premium rates 
and of the resulting manual rates so de- 
rived. 

“After establishing the pure premium 
rate for each manual classification the 
next step consists in applying expense 
loadings to these pure premium rates 
in order that the insurance carriers may 
get enough money out of the manual 
rate with which to pay the cost of ser- 
vicing the risks which they write and 
to pay other necessary expenses. 

Typical Minimum Premium Risk 

“It will be interesting at this point 
to set up a risk as an example to show 
how the insurance company fares in the 
handling of comparatively small risk and 
we will assume that we have a machine 
shop risk located in the state of Illinois 
with a payroll of $1,500; in other words 
a minimum premium risk. For this clas- 
sification we have a rate of $1.72 per 
$100 of payroll and in view of the small 
payroll the policy is written at the mini- 
mum premium, which is $36. And so, to 
compensate the company for its inspec- 
tion and accident prevention work on 
the risk, it receives 2.5% of the premi- 
um or ninety cents. For handling all 
of the accidents and claims likely to be 
reported during the policy term, that 
is, for investigating accidents, attending 
hearings and bringing compensation ben- 
efit payments to the injured workman’s 
home, the company reecives 8% of $36 
or $2.88. 

“For auditing the payrolls in order 
that it may correctly report to the state 
and to the rate making authorities the 
actual earned: premium, it receives 2% 
or seventy-two cents. Now, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the company does not re- 
ceive for the service mentioned as much 
as the amounts named because we have 
taken percentages of the manual rate 
instead of percentages of the pure pre- 
mium rate. Manifestly no company can 
inspect a compensation risk at a cost 
of only ninety cents; neither can it send 
its auditor out to audit the payrolls of 

(Continued on Page 46) 




















Actuarial Society 
Program Completed 


TO MEET AT BILTMORE NOV. 19 





H. W. Heinrich Afternoon Speaker; In- 
formal Discussion on Compensation 
and Automobile Topics 





The leading casualty actuaries of the 
country, members of the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society, will gather at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City, next Tuesday, 
November 19, for the annual mecting 
of the Society. 


The program starts off with the read-_ 


ing of the president’s address by George 
D. Moore of the Standard Surety & 
Casualty, who heads the Society this 
year. New papers will then be present- 
ed, following which there will be an in- 
formal discussion on the following se- 
lected topics: 

Should there be a definite provision 
for profit in workmen’s compensation 
rates? 

Do automobile coverages as now pro- 
vided satisfactorily and adequately meet 
the requirements of owners and oper- 
ators under present day conditions ? 

G. F. Michelbacher, vice - president, 
Great American Indemnity, is one of the 
speakers selected to lead the discussion 
on these topics. 

The outside speaker of the afternoon 
session is H. W. Heinrich, assistant su- 
perintendent, engineering and inspection 
division, Travelers Insurance Co., whose 
topic will be “Relation of Accident Sta- 
tistics to Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion.” 

The election of officers and three mem- 
bers of the council will constitute the 
business session. 





Nat'l Bureau’s Zoning Committee In = 


Boston Reviewing P. G. Conditions 

A party of New York City plate glass 
men, members of the zoning survey and 
co-operation committee of the Nation- 
al Bureau’s plate glass department, were 
in Boston on Tuesday in conference 
with local plate glass men there on the 
zoning and general plate glass situa- 
tion in Boston. W. A. Reid, vice-presi- 
dent, Fidelity & Casualty, and chairman 
of the zoning committee, was in charge 
of the party. 


FILES INCORPORATION NOTICE 





Home Indemnity To Be $4,000,000 Com- 
pany; Starts in January; Associated 
Indemnity Name Discarded 

Plans for the organization of the 
Home Indemnity, one of the new cas- 
ualty companies of the Home of New 
York group, are fast materializing. No- 
tice of its incorporation is now being 
advertised in compliance with the New 
York state law and it is the intention 
of the management to launch the new 
company by January, 1930. 

Among the incorporators are Wilfred 
Kurth, president of the parent company; 
Charles L. Tyner, chairman of its 
board; Frederic B. Allin, Oscar J. Bailey, 
Cornelius Faulkner, Hugh F. Gaffney, 
Harry Schramm, Harry H. Schulte, Ed- 
win A. Bayles, Pliny W. Williamson, 
John E. Walker, George Norris and J. 
M. Donnelly. 

The Home Indemnity will have a capi- 
tal of $1,000,000 and a surplus of $3,000,- 
000. It was previously announced that 
its companion indemnity company would 
probably take the name of Associated 
Indemnity but this has been discarded 
due to confliction with the Associated 
Indemnity Corp., of California. 

It was also announced that the Home 
would acquire control of a third cas- 
ualty company and it is understood that 
two or three companies are now under 
consideration. William Street is await- 
ing its acquisition with the keenest of 
interest. 





German Underwriters Ass’ns Plan 
Co-operative Advertising Drive 


German underwriters associations in 
the automobile and casualty lines are 
now taking an interest in co-operative 
advertising for the first time. At a meet- 
ing in Wiesbaden last month plans for 
such advertising were discussed and ac- 
tion will undoubtedly follow. 





PUBLIC INDEMNITY AGENTS 


The following agency appointments 
have been made in Connecticut during 
the past week by the Public Indemnity 
of Newark: Samuel P. Williams, Jr., and 
John C. Goddard, Jr., at Waterbury, and 
Russell L. Rice, in New Haven. 





GLOBE INDEMNITY AGENT 
Thomas J. Glines has been appointed 
an agent in Greenwich, Conn., for the 
Globe Indemnity. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 








MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. uct 


—_ 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 


——, 





Uptown 








420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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Three Department Heads 

For Georgia Casualty 
HINDS, DAVIDSON AND LOBLEY 
To Handle Respectively Fidelity and 


Surety, Accident and Health and 
Inspection Activities 





Th. Georgia Casualty in its new ex- 
ecuti:e offices at Newark, N. J., has ap- 
point d H. C. Hinds as manager of its 
fdeli y and surety department; R. O. 
Davison in charge of the accident and 
healt’ department, and William P, Lob- 
ley as inspection department head, 

Mr Hinds will join the organization 
on l'ccember 1. He has been in the 
business for seventeen years, being con- 
necte! for ten years with the home of- 
fce of the United States F. & G.; three 
years with the Metropolitan Casualty in 
New York, and four years as surety de- 
partn.ent manager of the Detroit & Fi- 
delity & Surety. 

Mr. Davidson. has been connected 
with the accident and health business 
for twenty years and was one of the 
pionecrs in introducing the deferred pay- 
ment plan. He handled the accident and 
health activities of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society for four years, then 
joined the Royal Indemnity where he 
had similar duties for ten years. For a 
time he had his own office in uptown New 
York, specializing in deferred payment 
insurance. . Recently he has been con- 
nected with the United States Casualty. 

Mr. Davidson is thoroughly posted on 
all matters pertaining to accident and 
health insurance. He joins the Georgia 
Casualty organization about Novem- 
ber 15. 

A lieutenant chief engineer with the 
Navy during the world war, Mr. Lobley 
joins the Georgia Casualty on or about 
November 15 with a wealth of experi- 
ence. He was. associated with the Cen- 
tral West Engineering Co. for five years 
as field inspector in charge of boilers, 
cevator liability and plate glass and 
more latterly connected with the Amer- 
= Mutual Liability in its New York 
office. 

Mr. Lobley holds chief engineer’s li- 
cense for unlimited tonnage of ocean 
vessels and has more recently completed 
a four year course at New York Uni- 
versity on elevator engineering, com- 
pensation rating, merit rating and other 
lines of insurance included in the course. 





TRIBUTE TO H. H. VAUX 

The Preferred Accident in its house 
organ, “The Pepper Pot,” pays the fol- 
lowine tribute to the late Harry H. 
Vaux, assistant secretary of the com- 
pany, who died in September from the 
effect of an accidental injury: 

“Mr. Vaux joined the company as man- 
ager of the burglary department in 1911. 
His ciforts were ever thorough and effi- 
cient and as an underwriter he was par- 
ticularly successful. His genial manner 
endeared him to hundreds of agents and 
broke-s, as well as the home office rank 
file, all of whom deeply regret his 

demise.” 





OCEAN ACCIDENT SPECIAL 


Charles M. Fresch, Annapolis gradu- 
ate, has resigned from the Philadelphia 


brane! of the Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
'o joi: forees with G. T. Barber, resi- 
dent nanager of the Ocean Accident in 


astern part of that state and southern 
New Jersey. 





FUERST HAS NOT RESIGNED 
Milion D. Fuerst has not resigned 
tom ‘he Consolidated Indemnity & In- 
surance Co., as was erroneously reported 
the daily press last week. He came 
'o the organization last spring from the 
‘ational Accounting Co., a subsidiary of 
a National Surety, and is still on the 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER MEMORIAL 


Beautiful Clock, Gift of Field Staff of 
Continental Companies, Installed in 
Its Directors’ Room 
A beautiful memorial clock, gift of the 
general agents and managers of the Con- 
tinental Casualty and affiliated compa- 
nes and dedicated to the memory of H. 
G. B. Alexander, late president of the 
group, has recently been installed in the 

directors’ room at the home offices. 

The occasion was the first anniversary 
of Mr. Alexander’s death, October 5, 
and in the presence of the entire direc- 
torate H. W. Ten Broek, Sr., general 
agent at Grand Rapids, made the pres- 
entation and H. A. Behrens, president, 
and close friend of Mr. Alexander and 
his successor as head of the organiza- 
tion, accepted on behalf of the affiliated 
companies. 

The clock, which is fashioned of carved 
walnut and is a splendid and costly ex- 
ample of the clock makers’ highest art, 
bears this inscription: 

A memorial of the loving esteem in which 
H. G. B. Alexander, president of the Conti- 
nental Companies, was held by his co-workers 
in the field. 

Originally the plan had been to pre- 
sent a marble bust of Mr. Alexander as 
a memorial, this proposal having been 
made and approved in meeting by the 
members of the General Agents’ and 
Managers’ Association last November. 
However, a bronze placque carrying a 
bust of Mr. Alexander having been 
placed in the directors’ room, which in- 
cidentally was formerly Mr. Alexander’s 
office, it was decided that some other 
type of memorial would be more appro- 
priate and a clock was settled upon. 


THORSEN JOINS GLOBE IND. 

J. Wallace Thorsen, son of J. Mitchell 
Thorsen, prominent New York broker, 
has recently joined the Globe Indemnity 
metropolitan office as assistant in the 
development under Nat Troutman. Mr. 
Thorsen is a Dartmouth man and this is 
his first business connection. 








A. A. MICHELBACHER LECTURER 





To Be in Charge of Columbia University 
Casualty Course in February; Suc- 
ceeds G. F. Michelbacher 

A. A. Michelbacher, connected with the 
Philadelphia office of the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety as a special agent, is to be 
in charge of the casualty insurance 
course of the Columbia University ex- 
tension division which starts in Febru- 
ary, 1930, succeeding his brother, G. F. 
Michelbacher, vice-president, Great Am- 
erican Indemnity, who has been com- 
pelled to relinquish the directorship of 
the course due to the pressure of busi- 
ness. 

This course covers a wide range of 
topics including the underlying prin- 
ciples of the business, carriers and their 
organization, state regulation, produc- 
tion, the policy contract, rate making and 
a detailed examination of coverage in the 
various casualty lines. 

A. A. Michelbacher, a keen student of 
the business, took the Columbia Univer- 
sity course a few years ago and is well 
qualified by practical experience to be 
in charge of it this year. He will be 
assisted by a staff of special lecturers. 


H. & A. MEN TO MEET HERE 








Executive Committee Meeting Called 
For Dec. 11 at Hotel Astor; Largely 
Attended Affair Last Year 

Dr. J. R. Neal, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters’ Conference, has 
called for a meeting of this committee 
on December 11 at the Hotel Astor, New 

ork. 

It will be recalled that the Health & 
Accident Conference held a similar meet- 
ing last year during Insurance Week at 
the Astor which was well attended and 
full of interest. 





NOW 45 YEARS OLD 
The Preferred Accident is now in its 
forty-fifth year, having observed its an- 
niversary on October 28. 
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"FRIENDLY SERVICE’ 


Writi 
Casualty & S 
ao PROMPT CO-OPERATION 
In Forty-three The Central Surety is in an ideal location 
States to render maximum “Friendly Service.” 
Situated in the “Heart of America” it 
gives 24 hour service to all of the 43 
CAPITAL states in which it operates. Over 3000 
$1,000,000 Centralizers know the value of such 
" promptness, in rendering “Friendly 
SURPLUS Service” to their clients. 
Over $1,250,000. PROMPT CO-OPERATION is assured 
RESOURCES when you “Centralize; for Friendly 
Over $4,100,000. Service.” 
CENTRAL SURETY 
A RANCE 





FRED W. FLEMING 
President 


CORPORATION. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DENNIS HUDSON 


Vice President 
Agency Manager 








30,000 British Doctors © 
For Insured Workers 


COMMON COLD MOST BAFFLING 





52,000,000 Prescriptions Furnished to Pa- 
tients Last Year Under National 
Health Scheme 


The Ministry of Health has published 
some surprising figures connected with 
the health of the people of England. 
More than 30,000 doctors are employed 
in promoting and safeguarding the health 
of the insured workers of England and 
Wales. 

The common cold is said to cost ‘the 

country $100,000,000 in lost 
hours and doctors’ bills. The annual 
sum for colds alone works out at more 
than a dollar per nead of the population. 
Last year the number of prescriptions 
issued to panel patients under the Na- 
tional Health Insurance Scheme totaled 
52,000,000. This scheme which Lloyd 
George had passed through Parliament 
“to provide for insurance against loss 
of health and the prevention and cure 
of sickness and for purposes _ inci- 
dental thereto,” is a compulsory insur- 
ance for all persons between the' ages 
of sixteen and sixty-five who earn less 
than a certain sum each year. There 
are about 14,000,000 members. 
_ The cost to local authorities in fight- 
ing tuberculosis among insured workers 
last year was practically $500,000 more 
than spent for this purpose in the pre- 
vious year. Under this head the. total 
expenditure reached nearly $12,000,000. 

On institutional treatment and research 
millions of dollars are outlayed each year. 
“During the coming year,” says “The 
Daily Express,” one of the leading Brit- 
ish newspapers, “the nation will have to 
meet a tremendous bill. More money is 
spent on doctors’ bills in this country 
than would be required to meet the de- 
mands of the sinking fund.” 

The latest statistics issued by the Min- 
istry of Health show that in 1928 the 
doctors saved 41,000 more babies than 
in the average for 1901-10; yet 4,000 
mothers in that country are dying every 
year in childbirth. . 

As a result of the progress in child 
welfare there are 2,000 clinics in England 
with records of perfect babies, . British 
babies are being born on an- average 
two pounds heavier than before the war, 
Now the average is eight and three-. 
quarter pounds. In 1913 it was only six 
and three-quarter pounds. 

Maternity benefits under the National 
Health Scheme are paid to insured wo- 
men on confinement, whether marriéd or 
not. 





3,000 FATALITIES IN SEPTEMBER 





Travelers Tabulations Show Toll To Be 
Greatest That Month; Steady in- 
crease Since February 


For the first time in the history of 


the United States approixmately 3,000. 


persons have been killed in automobile 


accidents in one month in this country. 


This occurred in September, according 
to reports from state authorities as tabu- 
lated by. the Travelers.. During the first 
nine months of the year the state re- 
ports show that at least 21,000 persons 
have been killed in motor vehicle acci- 
dents, which record exceeds the total 
for the corresponding period of last year. 

The trend in the motor vehicle acci- 
dent toll for the first nine months indi- 
cates that the record of fatalities for 
this year, when final reports including 
the number of persons killed in collision 
of automobiles with trains, street cars 
and other heavier vehicles are tabulated, 
will exceed considerably the toll of 27,- 
500 in 1928. 





SHRIGLEY APPOINTED RECEIVER 


Alfred R. Shrigley, former assistant 
attorney-general of Massachusetts, has 
been appointed receiver for the Bristol 
Mutual Liability of New Bedford by the 
Supreme Court of the state. This com- 
pany has been found to be insolvent. 


working « 
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New Automobile Law 
Effective Today in N. J. 


EXACTING ON THE UNINSURED 





Companies Expect Considerable Volume 
of New Business; Some Questions 
Answered by Motor Vehicle Dep’t 





New Jersey’s financial responsibility 
act becomes effective today and in many 
respects it is more exacting than simi- 
lar acts passed by last year’s legisla- 
tures. The new law is aimed at per- 
sons who own and drive automobiles 
without carrying automobile insurance. 
Those who have from $5,000 to $10,000 
in liability policies and $1,000 coverage 
against property damage will not be af- 
fected by the act inasmuch as the state 
considers them as having fulfilled the 
definition of financial responsibility. 


The new law is not a compulsory in- 
surance act for motorists other than 
minors will not have to give evidence of 
financial responsibility unless they are 
convicted of violating at some time after 
November 15 one of the state motor 
vehicle or traffic regulations or unless 
they have been in two accidents result- 


ing in death or injury or in property 
damage amounting to $100 or more. 
Violations 

As parking is regulated by municipal 
ordinances conviction for disregard of 
such regulations will not go against an 
auto owner’s or driver’s record. Among 
the violations specified in the act are 
(1) faulty equipment such as brakes; 
(2) lack of drivers’ licenses, permits, ex- 
aminations; (3) non-payment of regis- 
tration fees; (4) display of markers, 
fictitious numbers; (5) operating while 
intoxicated, leaving scene of accident 
without stopping and reporting; (6) vio- 
lation of right of way; (7) reckless driv- 
ing, speeding; (8) stop street violations; 
(9) violation of signals on _ turning, 
starting, stopping. 

Insurance Companies Active 


Insurance companies in Newark have 
been preparing for the new law for 
months and practically all of them have 
sent out explanations of it together with 
selling material; considerable new busi- 
ness is expected as a result of it. The 
United States Casualty was among those 
which ran display ad copy in several of 
the New York City newspapers present- 
ing the highlights of the act. The May- 
flower Fidelity & Casualty and others 
made use of the questions and answers 
on the act as compiled by thé motor 


vehicle department at Trenton. Some 


of these follow: 
Questions and Answers 


Q. If a person becomes subject to the 
financial responsibility law is he required 
to show financial responsibility for each 
year thereafter? 

A. Yes, for at least three years. 

Q. How is financial responsibility to 
be shown to the department of motor ve- 
hicles? 

A. By securing a motor vehicle liabil- 
ity policy and filing a certificate of the 
same with the commissioner of motor 
vehicles or by filing a bond with the com- 
missioner of motor vehicles. 

Q. Does the law contemplate two dif- 
ferent types of policies, one for drivers 
and one for car owners? 

A.. Yes. 

Q. If a chauffeur becomes subject to 
the financial responsibility law and his 
employer provides evidence of financial 
responsibility, is the chauffeur also re- 
quired to furnish evidence of financial re- 
sponsibility ? 

A... No: 

Q. If the employer does not furnish 
proof of financial responsibility, may the 
employe furnish such proof? 

A. - Yes. 

QO. If the employer furnishes proof of 
financial responsibility and the employe 





LITTLE STORIES from the FILES of a 
GREAT INSURANCE INSTITUTION 


coverage on a large middle western manufacturing 

plant was about to expire. The annual premium on 
the risk ran close to $6,000, and the local Continental agent 
Finding himself unable 
to close the sale, he called on the Home Office, 350 miles 
away, for aid. An expert underwriter dispatched to his 
assistance arrived on the scene the following morning. 


i Workmen’s Compensation and Public Liability 


was anxious to secure the business. 


A quick survey of the situation revealed that the pros- 
pect’s insurance was to expire within five days and that 
because of the low loss experience the plant had enjoyed 
the officials of the concern were strongly inclined to carry 
To obtain the business 
satisfactory rates and first class service were necessary. 


their own risk as self-insurers. 


Our underwriter called the local office of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters for renewal 
data on the case, only to find that it had not yet been filed 
He promptly wired for the 
information and also telegraphed the Home Offices for an 
The latter arrived the following morning, a 
Saturday, and immediately went through the prospect’s 
He then worked with the underwriter until eight 
o’clock in the evening to determine a schedule rate. 


by the carrying company. 
inspector. 


plant. 


The following Monday brought the renewal rating data 
from the carrying company, which was found to be prac- 
tically the same as the rate arrived at by our men. 
agent and underwriter then called on the prospect and 
were informed that decision in the matter would be made 


as soon as approval 
was received from the 
New York offices of 
the concern. His task |__ 
done, the underwriter 
returned to Chicago. 


Two days later the 
agent ’phoned the 
Home Offices and an- 
nounced that because 
of Continental’s inter- 
est and efficient ser- 
vice, the business and 
the handsome com- 
mission it carried had 


been awarded to him. 








Our 











C suthiscntil service to fieldmen and assureds is, as this in- 
stance illustrates, something more than a mere boast. 
tangible and practical as the diligent efforts of a large staff of 
capable executives and nearly 1,000 willing Home Office em- 
ployees can make it. 
can use such helpful cooperation in building his volume of 
Casualty, Surety and Life insurance business. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Co. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE Co. 
CHICAGO 
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Also, it is available to every agent who 


ILLINOIS 
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subsequently leaves his service, is it » ces. 
sary for the employer to continue ti in- 
surance policy which he has taken as g 
result of the employe becoming s\ jcc; 
to the financial responsibility law in | +c? 
Yes, until canceled in accor lance 
with the law. 
_Q. If a chauffeur who has becom. syb- 
ject to the financial responsibility la-» has 
his license restored as the result o/ the 
employer furnishing financial respo. sibil- 
ity, and subsequently leaves the ser: '-¢ of 
his employer, will this chauffeur io re- 
quired to furnish proof of financi:) re- 
Sponsibility ? : 


A. No. 

Q. If the chauffeur in the above men- 
tioned case subsequently purchases « car 
will he be required to furnish proof of 
financial responsibility? 

A. No. 

Q. If an operator is driving the car 
of a friend and such operator becomes 
subject to the financial responsibili'y law, 
may the operator's license be restored if 
the owner of the motor vehicle presents 
proof 7 financial responsibility? 

. No. 

Q. If an operator is employed as a 
salesman and is operating the car of his 
employer and becomes subject to the pro- 
visions of the financial responsibility law, 
may he be relieved of filing proof of 
financial responsibility the same as a 
chauffeur if the employer supplies proof 
of financial responsibility? 

A. Yes. 

Cancelations and Policy Terminations 

Q. If an employer owns a fleet of 
trucks and one chauffeur comes within 
the provision of the financial responsibil- 
ity law is the employer required to fur- 
nish proof of financial responsibility for 
all his trucks or only for the one driven 
by this employe? 

A. All 


Q. If a company terminates a_ policy, 
must the department be notified? 

A. Yes, by written notice ten days 
prior to the effective expiration date to 
the central office at Trenton. 

Q. If a policy is terminated, may the 
assured continue to drive until he has 
secured new insurance? 

A. No, unless new insurance is pro- 
vided within ten days from the date the 
company notified the department, the reg- 
istration of license will be suspended. 

Q. Do the provisions of the financial 
responsibility law interfere with or over- 
ride the other provisions of the vehicle 
and traffic law relating to the suspension 
and revocation of licenses and certificates 
of registration? 

A. No. 

Q. When shall a suspension be made 
with reference to registrants who come 
within the provisions of the financial re- 
Sponsibility law? 

A. Upon receipt of certificate of con- 
viction or forfeiture of bail in a criminal 
case, and in a civil case upon reccipt of 
certified copy of a judgment or trans- 
cript thereof. — 

Q. If a person is convicted of driving 
without a license, what action can be 
taken against such person, since jie does 
not possess a license? 

A. His name will be placed ujon our 
prohibitory list, and if he subscquently 
desires to become licensed it will b. neces- 
sary for him to show financial responsi 
bility. mY 

Q. If a person is convicted of driving 
without a license, may any ac'on 0 
taken against the person who ons the 
car? 

A. Yes, if he drives the car with the 
owner’s knowledge and consent. ; 

Q. Will this department accep! certif- 
cates of financial responsibility from 1e9 
istrants prior to their becoming subjec! 
to the financial responsibility law. 

A. Yes, but it is optional as to whether 
the owner or driver desires to fie such 
a certificate with the departmen! 

Q. Shall fleet owners who  ecome 
subject to the financial responsibi ‘ty !o# 
be permitted to file a blanket certificate 
covering all cars registered so tha’ tt wil 
be unnecessary. to have a certific ste for 
each car? 

A. Yes. 
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Casualty Executives Give Study 





To Rising Cost Of Compensation 


Distinct Increase in Accidents Wherever Non-Hazardous 
Payroll Is Diminished by Substituting Machinery 
for Men; Actuarial Society Paper of 
L. L. Hall in 1925 Recalled 


Casualty executives are giving more 
and more study to the general tendency 
of lal or saving methods to increase com- 
pensation costs, principally because of 
the relative increase in accidents wher- 
ever 1on-hazardous payroll is diminished 
by the substitution of machines for men. 
This trend has taken on increased as- 
pects of late with the more general 
mechinization of industry. The aim has 
been to equip the modern factory with 
every labor-saving and efficiency device 
so that where a plant formerly operated 
with 1,000 men it can now turn out 
as much product and in a shorter period 
of time with nine hundred men and 
some'imes with less, 

No less an authority than Henry Ford, 
the man to whom America owes largely 
its intensive development of mass pro- 
duction, has given impetus to discus- 
sions on this subject in insurance circles 
by reason of his comments in a current 


New York “Evening Post” series of ar- 
ties in collaboration with Samuel 
Crowther. Mr. Ford maintains that ma- 


chines make more jobs for men and 
alds: “We have been displacing men 
by machines as rapidly as we have 
known how. Yet in less than thirty 
years our payroll roster has gone from 
three men to more than a hundred thou- 
sand. In view of these facts it would 
appear that there might be something 
wrong with the theory that machines 
take away work from men.” 
Ford Now Using More Men 

It is Mr. Ford’s opinion that the ma- 
chine creates a supply of goods which 
industry could not otherwise have. He 
refers to the present-day talk about un- 
employment due to machines taking the 
place of man power and says: “But ac- 
tually a shift is taking place and we are 
being forced to use more men _ than 
should be necessary. The reason, is that 
the demand for accuracy has outrun the 
present facilities for large-scale produc- 
tion, 

“In our present model we are com- 
pelled to use more men per car than we 
did in our former model. The same 
trend is apparent throughout all the in- 
dustry that is going on a more accurate 
basis than before. Instead of worrying 
about throwing men out of work, the 
general bother will shortly be the rise in 
cost of products due to too much hand 


“We today need more men and more 
skille] men than ever before, and we 
are just beginning to learn a little about 
machinery—we now know enough to 
tealiz: that we cannot tell what is going 
to come about. For to date the best 
of ouy machinery has been very crude. 
But even now, without machinery, the 
work of the country would have to stop 
and the people would starve to death. 
Much of the work could not be done by 
men \vithout machines. 

“For machines are not merely labor- 
saving. That thought comes from a past 
age when machines were very crude and 
did only what men had been doing. Now 
the scene has changed. Machines are 
teally labor-serving.” 

L. L. Hall’s Views Recalled 


In past years insurance authorities 
have been frank to express the viewpoint 
that the growing increase in compensa- 
tion costs was largely due to the intro- 
duction of labor-saving methods. Such 


an opinion was expressed in 1925 before 
aa sualty Actuarial Society by L. L. 
a ’ 


ow secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
“onal Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, who has given considerable 








study to the mechanization of industry. 
At that time he saw fit to suggest an in- 
vestigation into existing conditions. Said 
Mr. Hall in his paper: 

“We find examples of mechanization 
wherever we look. We find it in the 
factory, on the farm, in construction 





L. L. HALL 


work, in the mine, in the store, the office 
and even the home. Witness the almost 
innumerable automatic and semi-auto- 
matic machines in the factories, the trac- 
tor operated by one man and pulling sev- 
eral plows on the farms, the machines 
for building concrete roads, the under- 
cutting machines in the coal mine, the 
package and money carrier systems in 
the store, the tabulating, sorting, billing 
and duplicating machines in the office 
and the vacuum cleaner, power washing 
and ironing machines in the home. These 
changes are constantly being introduced, 
but they come so gradually that the ef- 
fect is not realized.” 


Other Man Power Savers 


Among recent examples of this trend 
is the new cotton picking machine, 
manufactured by a St. Louis company 
headed by W. C. Durant, which can pick 
from 240 to 270 pounds of cotton a day 
with a one-man operator, as compared 
with 120 pounds by hand. Mr. Durant 
asserts that the machine will save $100,- 
000,000 annually in Texas alone, the state 
where it had its try-out. 

Another machine which it is claimed 
will allow eight men to do the work of 
sixty-seven, is an office appliance which 
unifies the work of cash registers, cal- 
culating, accounting, bookkeeping ma- 
chines, adding machines; typewriters, etc. 
This new invention is based entirely on 
a series of electro-magnets placed in a 
cabinet and connected with the keyboard 
by electric wire. Its largest field will 
be as a time-saver for large banks, de- 
partment stores and wholesalers. 

An Automobile Plant Without Men 

Perhaps the example which best illus- 
trates Mr. Hall’s contention that me- 
chanization of industry is spreading rap- 
idly is the A. O. Smith Corp., manufac- 
turers of automobile frames, which puts 
out 8,000 frames a day with only 120 
men. The ambition of L. R. Smith, presi- 
dent of the corporation, is to build 10,- 
000 a day with no men at all. He recalls 


that back in 1904 his father in a burst 
of enthusiasm offered a bonus of a house 
and lot to the superintendent of assem- 
bly whose unit could produce twelve 
frames in a single day. And now we are 
shooting at thousands, he says. 

Sees Increased Hazard for Employes 

Specifically Mr. Hall says that substi- 
tution of machinery for labor may be 
considered as falling into three classes: 
(a) where the substitution of machinery 
for manual labor involves a hazard to 
the employe distinctly less, (b) where it 
involves no material change, (c) where 
it involves a hazard distinctly greater. 
He maintains that for industry generally 
the substitution makes for an increased 
hazard to the employe. Inasmuch as the 
substitution is intended to effect an in- 
crease in production or the maintenance 
of the same production with a decreased 
personnel, it may, however, even in the 
last case, not change the hazard per unit 
of production or even diminish it. Con- 
tinuing he says: 

“For purposes of analysis, it may be 
assumed that the general effect will be 
a diminution in the number of employes. 
In the class of cases indicated as “(a)”, 
namely where the substitution involves a 
reduction of hazard to the employe, the 
effect upon the numerator of accidents 
is twofold, namely, a diminution of the 
average number of accidents per employe 
and a diminution of the number of em- 
ployes, thus effecting a notable reduc- 
tion. In class (b) there is only the 
diminution of the number of employes, 
effecting a reduction therefore less 
marked than in the preceding class. In 
class (c) since the hazard per employe 
is increased and the number of em- 
ployes is diminished, the result may be 
to increase or decrease the numerator, 
the two changes having a diametrically 
opposite effect. 


Payrolls Being Reduced 

“In all cases, since the number of em- 
ployes is reduced, there may be a reduc- 
tion in payrolls, thus diminishing the 
denominator of payrolls. Hence, in any 
case, owing to the reduction of the de- 
nominator, the net effect of the change 
may be to produce a mounting loss ratio, 
the probability of such an effect being 
greatest in class (c), which is believed 
to be the class most characteristic of in- 
dustry generally. 


“Tt must be borne in mind, however, 
that a change from manual labor to ma- 
chinery frequently involves an effect on 
the industry as a whole relatively insig- 
nificant. Machinery may be rearranged 
or conveyors installed to reduce manual 
transportation or trucking between vari- 
ous operations, sprayers or ‘guns’ may 
be installed to apply finishes in place 
of the hand brush method. Any num- 
ber of small changes such as these may 
be made, and though the importance of 
each is slight, taken in the aggregate, 
the effect on loss ratios may be con- 
siderable. 

“For example, a furniture factory do- 
ing all of its finishing by hand, may in- 
stall paint ‘guns.’ The first question to 
be considered will be the effect on the 
losses in the finishing department. Ap- 
plying finishes by hand is comparatively 
non-hazardous. There is some doubt as 
to the hazards incident to spraying. 

“Without attempting to solve this 
question, assume that the hazards per 
man exposed is the same with the spray 
method as with the. hand brush method. 
The next question to be considered is the 
effect on the denominator. By use of 
the spray method, it will be possible to 
diminish the personnel in the. finishing 
department and still maintain production. 
Most of the accidents in furniture fac- 
tories occur in the machine or mill de- 
partment. That is, the mill department 
is the high hazard department, while the 
assembling and finishing are of less haz- 
ard. In the case of such an industry, 
the losses in all departments would be 
spread over the entire plant payroll by 
reason of the use of a compensation in- 
surance classification and rate contem- 
plating the complete operation. As a 


result, the loss cost per unit of payroll 
(Continued on Page 46) 


David Van Schaack, 
Safety Expert, Dead 


VICTIM OF HEART ATTACK 





With Aetna Life and Affiliated Compa- 
nies for Years; Noted Author and 
Publicity Authority 





David Van Schaack, author, accident 
prevention authority and public relations 
adviser, who has been with the Aetna 
Life & Affiliated Companies for many 
years as director of its bureau of in- 
spection and accident prevention and di- 
rector of its publicity department, passed 
away on Wednesday of a heart attack 
after being stricken the day before while 





DAVID VAN SCHAACK 


playing billiards at the Hartford Uni- 
versity Club. 

Mr. Van Schaack was one of the 
greatest figures in the field of accident 
prevention the country has ever seen. He 
was one of the organizers of the Na- 
tional Safety Council and served as its 
president for two terms. He also served 
the Council as its vice-president in 
charge of public safety and- vice-presi- 
dent in charge of public relations. At 
the time of his death he was a member 
of its executive committee. 

In 1925 when Herbert Hoover, then 
Secretary of Commerce, issued his call 
for a conference on street and highway 
safety Mr. Van Schaack accepted his in- 
vitation to serve on the committee on 
causes of accidents. 

Mr. Van Schaack was the author of 
several books and pamphlets on indus- 
trial safety, among them being “Safe- 
guards for the Prevention of Industrial 
Accidents,” “Woodworking Safeguards” 
and “Cotton Mill Safeguards.” He was 
a speaker before many gatherings of 
the National Safety Council and when- 
ever an article on accident prevention 
appeared in the “Aetna-izer” he* was 
usually the author of it. 

Born in March, 1869, and a native of 
Hudson, N. Y., Mr. Van Schaack was 
educated at Kinderhook Academy, Kin- 
derhook, N. Y.; Phillips Exeter Academy 
and Trinity College, Hartford. In‘addi- 
tion to his National Safety Council ac- 
tivities he was an active member of the 
American Society of Safety Engineers; 
associate member of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and a 
member of the main committee of the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, as well as a trustee of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Safety. 

His passing will be a distinct loss to 
the Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies 
and the accident prevention forces of the 
country. 
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W. F. Roeber Describes 
Types Of Carriers 


STOCK, MUTUAL, RECIPROCALS 





Nat'l. Council Assistant Manager Gives 
Academic Discussion of Each Group 
Before Casualty Students 





W. F..-Roeber, assistant manager 
National Council.on Compensation Insur- 
ance, had some interesting comments to 
make on the different types of casualty 
insurance carriers before the Insurance 
Society lecture class recently. He pointed 
out that almost all of the so-called stock 
insurance companies belong to the non- 
participating group, charging in general 
a fixed premium rate to policyholders, 
and any excess or deficiency of collected 
premiums over losses and expenses being 
chargeable to the gain or loss of the 
company. 

The mutuals, reciprocals and _ state 
funds, on the other hand, belong to the 
participating group of carriers, having 
available for distribution to policyholders 
any excess of premium over losses and 
expenses incurred. 

Advantages Sometimes Distorted 


Mr. Roeber pointed out that propon- 
ents of any particular type of carrier 
claim certain advantages and at the same 
time call attention to certain disadvan- 
tages inherent in ell other types of car- 
rier. -He said: 

“These claims and counterclaims, how- 
ever, are often distorted by a partisan 
viewpoint and this fact should be taken 
into account in attempting to weigh dis- 
passionately the various arguments put 
forth by the supporters of each group. 

“The stock insurance company, like 
corporations in other lines of business, 
is organized primarily for gain and is 
owned not by the policyholders but by 
the stockholders. The advantages gen- 
erally claimed by the stock carrier are: 

1. Its method of securing business 
places the company or its repre- 
sentatives in direct contact with 
the assured and; hence, permits 
the carrier to offer the assured 
the kind of service which obser- 
vation shows will best fit his 
needs. 

2. The capital funds which a stock 
company is required’ by law to 
maintain unimpaired are an ad- 
ditional stabilizing influence for 
the safety of the policyholder. 

3. The cost of the contract between 
the carrier and: the assured is 
definite as to the policyholder, 
regardless of the. future financial 
condition of the carrier. 

Mutuals and State Fund Carriers 


“Mutual companies, at least in the be- 
ginning, were organized along co-opera- 
tive lines to insure the risks of the mem- 
bers of the mutual organization. There- 
fore the policyholders and not the stock- 
holders are the owners of the company. 
The advantages commonly claimed for 
the mutual type of carrier are: 

1. It does not have as high an ac- 
quisition cost as stock companies, 
and, hence, its policies will be less 
costly to that extent. 

2. The affairs of the company are 
controlled by the policyholders 
and not by stockholders. 

“State funds, as the name implies, are 
organizations sponsored by the state 
authorities. These funds are of two 
types: (a) the competitive state funds 
which enter into competition with pri- 
vate carriers, and (b) the monopolistic 
funds which in certain states are granted 
a monopoly of certain lines of insurance 
by the state authorities. The advantages 
commonly urged for state funds are: 

: Its premium rates, either initially 
or through the medium of divi- 
dends, are lower than for any 
other type of carrier. 

2. The competitive state fund serves 
as a check on private carriers in 
the establishment of fair and ade- 
quate rates. 

3. The state fund is managed by 
public officials who may ‘be ex- 


pected to be particularly careful 

that the interests of the general 

public are conserved. 

4. It is just that where the state 
makes insurance compulsory, such 
insurance should be furnished at 
cost. 

Reciprocals and Self-Insurance 
“Another type of private carrier, which, 
however, has not spread to the same ex- 
tent as the stock and mutual companies, 
is the reciprocal which is generally or- 
ganization by some one interested indi- 
vidual who receives from each subscriber 
to the organization a power of attorney 
conferring upon him authority to conduct 
and transact practically all of the busi- 
ness of the reciprocal. The remuner- 
ation of the promotor or Organizer is 
generally fixed at a certain percentage 
of the premium collected. 

“A particular individual may decide for 
good and suffiecient reason that he does 
not wish to place his insurance with any 
of the type of carriers enumerated above. 
In that event, he will decide to go ‘self- 
insured.’ It has often been stated that 
self-insurance is not really insurance at 
all for the reason that insurance ordin- 
arily contemplates the pooling of risks 
by various individuals who, through some 
sort of organization share the individual 
losses among the group as a_ whole or 
else transfer their obligation to an or- 
ganization which in consideration of a 
certain ‘premium’ will accept entire re- 
sponsibility for the risk involved. Some 
states do not permit self-insurance in 
a line such as workmen’s compensation 
where financial failure of the assured 
would work grave injustice to the injured 
or his dependents. In most states per- 
mitting self-insurance, an individual wish- 
ing to carry his own risk is under strict 
statutory regulation to guarantee that 
when a loss occurs the necessary pay- 
ments will be forthcoming.” 





BOND NOT ACCIDENT POLICY 





Kentucky Court of Appeals Upholds F. 
& D.; Sheriff Shot Bystander in 
Capturing Criminal 

The Fidelity & Deposit won in the 
court of appeals of Kentucky recently 
when the court reversed the suit of the 


Commonwealth of Kentucky for the use 
and benefit of John Freer of Eddy- 
ville, Ky. 

The company had gone on the bond 
of Sam Cash, sheriff of Lyon county for 
the faithful performance of his duties. 
While Cash and his deputies were en- 
deavoring to arrest one Jim Ferguson 
in Eddyville Freer was shot. He claimed 
that his injuries were due to the reck- 
lessness of Cash and his deputies and 
sued Cash, his deputies and his bond for 
$54,000. He first obtained a verdict for 
$7,000. 

Cash and the F. & D. attorney claimed 
that the shooting was accidental and 
while he was endeavoring to arrest a 
felon. The court held that if it was 
proved that Ferguson was endeavoring 
to injure Cash or his deputies while they 
were trying to make the arrest that he 
had a right to shoot him, and if some- 
one was shot accidentally during the 
melee he could not recover because of 
an accident. During the argument the 
attorney for Freer drew an analogy be- 
tween the bond of a sheriff for the per- 
formance of his duties and an insurance 
policy to protect the owner of an auto- 
mobile against loss in case of injury to 
a person by his car. The court said that 
such an argument was improper and that 
there is no analogy between such cases; 
that the bond of a sheriff is not an in- 
surance policy. 





NEW OHIO COMPANY FORMED 


The Lincoln Mutual Indemnity, Mans- 
field, Ohio, has been organized to write 
all casualty lines. Henry R. Endly, for- 
mer state senator from Mansfield, is its 
president. He was formerly president 
of the Great American Mutual Indem- 
nity which was taken over for liquida- 
tion by the state insurance department 
in 1926 but finally paid all its claims. 





Council Progressing 

On New Rating Program 
NOW IN MORE THAN 25 STATES 
New Rates Still Pending in About Ten 


States; Being Studied Carefully 
By State Officials 








The National Council on Compensation 
Insurance shows progress in the adop- 
tion of its new rating program by the 
various states. This is a big undertak- 
ing, started last year, and while the 
November 1 status of pending rate re- 
visions indicates work yet to be done, 
the new program is already in effect in 
more than twenty-five states. The tabu- 
lation is as follows: 


1. In Colorado the Council’s request 
for reconsideration of the state indus- 
trial commission’s action postponing the 
general rate revision is still pending. 

2. In Kansas revised rates, including 
the loading for off-balance of the ex- 
perience rating plan are still pending be- 
fore the state insurance commissioner. 
A hearing is hoped for early in De- 
cember. 

3. The Kentucky rate level, manual 
loading for off-balance of rating plans 
and pure premiums selected by the 
Council staff, was reviewed by the re- 
gional committee in October. These 
rates have since been filed with the Ken- 
tucky workmen’s compensation board to 
become effective forty-five days after 
approval by the state authorities. 

Expect Missouri Decision Shortly 


4. Missouri—A hearing was held on 
November 5 before Superintendent of 
Insurance Thompson who said that defi- 
nite action would be taken on the pro- 
posed schedule of new rates shortly. The 
Council’s proposed changes provide for 
more reductions than increases and if 
approved by the state authorities will 
become effective January 1, 1930. 

The New York classification ex- 
perience has been reviewed by both the 
New York Compensation Rating Board 
and the Council. The new rates have 
been filed with the New York insurance 
department where they are now being 
studied. Upon approval they will be- 
come effective January 1. 

6. Oklahoma—revised rates, including 
the loading for off-balance of the ex- 
perience rating plan, are still pending 
before the Oklahoma insurance board. 

New rates for Texas have been 
filed with the casualty commissioner and 
the Council has requested that they be 
approved effective December 1. 

8. In Utah revised rates have been 
filed with the state industrial commis- 
sion. They are still pending. The aver- 
age effect of the proposed schedule on 
manual rate level is an increase of 22.2%. 
This average increase is made up of a 
33.4% increase on metal mining and an 
increase of 15.6% on classifications other 
than metal mining. 

9. The Virginia corporation commis- 
sion is still studying the proposed rates 
and will not make a decision until after 
an opinion has been given in the fire 
rate case. The existing rates were ex- 
tended last week for ninety days up 
until January 31, 1930. 

10. New rates for Idaho, Montana and 
New Mexico were approved recently by 
the Council regional committee effec- 
tive December 31, 1929. 





NEW SPECIAL RISK DEP’T 


The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
is giving close attention to a newly 
organized Special Risk and Engineering 
Department with George B. Butterfield 
as the head. According to the “Hart- 
ford Agent,” Mr. Butterfield will super- 
vise all public automobile and aircraft 
insurance lines and will develop an en- 
gineering department which will service 
Hartford risks in all parts of the coun- 
try. Henry J. Potter and John B. La- 
menzo have been appointed supervising 
and research engineers, respectively. 











THE 


PREFERRED ACCIDE’7 
INSURANCE CoMPA\Y 


of New York 
Wilfrid C. Potter, Presider 
80 Maiden Lane, New Yok 
oe 


Has your business been heed 
by the sincere friendly spirit you 
have shown? Look for the same 
quality when choosing a compuny. 














Sincerity and friendliness lave 
made business relations with “The 
Preferred Accident” pleasant. Ask 
any of the Preferred’s agents. 
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Capital and Surplus— 
$6,536,978 


Over 40 Years of Successful 
Underwriting 


Claims Paid Exceed— 
$33,000,000 
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Accident—Health 
Automobile—Burglary 
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H. J. STACK SAFETY SUPERVISOR 








Added to National Bureau Staff; To 
Engage in Three Special Undertak- 
ings; Prominent Educator Here 
In keeping with the expansion of its 
safety education activities the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers has added to its staff Herbert J. 
Stack as supervisor of this phase of the 
Bureau’s work. During the present year 
Mr. Stack will be engaged in three spe- 

cial undertakings: 

1. As supervisor of safety education 
in New York City schools he will have 
charge of a safety education demonstra- 
tion somewhat similar to the Bellevue- 
Yorkville health demonstration. 2. He 
will work in co-operation with the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches on the prob- 
lem of introducing safety work into 
schools of religious education. | 

3. He will give a course in safety 
education throughout the year at leach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

The National Bureau recently pub- 
lished a thesis by Mr. Stack «utitled 
“Safety Education in the Secondary 
Schools.” 





TALKS ON COMPENSATION 
Dr. S. M. Lindenbaum, medical supet- 


visor, New York office, Commerci ! Cas- ’ 
ualty, spoke last evening before t'« stt 
dents of the New Jersey Society f I 
surance in the Globe Building, \ wark, 
on “Workmen’s Compensation—A ‘alysis 
of Law.” Next Thursday «ening 
George Miller, superintendent 0 com 


pensation underwriting of the Co..1mer 
cial Casualty, will speak on “Ins: ranct 
Obligation under the Compe:satiol 
Law.” 





NOW IN GEORGIA 
The Standard Surety & Casual y has 
just entered Georgia, making forty 
states in which the company ha- bee! 
licensed. 
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Bie: Casualty Gains 
Shown In Conway Report 


135 CARRIERS WRITING HERE 





Theix Combined Assets Are $1,284,789,- 
202: Auto and Compensation Lines 
Make Biggest Increases 





Th 1929 casualty and surety legislative 
report to be issued shortly by Superin- 
tendcnt of Insurance Albert Conway of 
New York state reveals that a total of 
135 companies reporting to this state had 
combined assets of $1,284,789,202, an in- 
creas’ Of $177,367,169 for 1928 over the 
previous year; liabilities, excluding capi- 
tal, amounted to $852,360,006 and capital 
inves'ed totaled $167,950,025, leaving a 
net surplus of $264,479,171. There was 
a gan in surplus of $59,665,039 and in 
capit:l of $28,593,275 over 1927. These 
anounts do not include assets of life 
departments of several companies which 
do both life and accident and health 
business. 

23 New Companies Formed in 1928 

Superintendent Conway indicates that 
seventy of the 135 companies were New 
York state carriers, fifty-seven other- 
state and eight foreign companies au- 
thorized to do business in this state. It 
is interesting to note that twenty-three 
new companies were authorized in New 
York during 1928. 

There are twenty-nine mutuals doing 
business here which are New York state 
companies and nine are mutuals of other 
states, twenty-three of which do auto- 
mobile and workmen’s compensation bus- 
iness; four write landlord’s liability and 
two have special lines. 

Superintendent Conway observes that 
all casualty lines have shown a rapid in- 
crease in recent years, the lead in volume 
being taken by compensation and auto- 
mobile liability. In fact, he adds that 
all automobile coverages show large in- 
creases for 1928. 

Total Income By Lines 


The total income for 1928 was $890,- 
686,905, an increase of $107,675,581 for 
the year. Of total income $759,249,960 
was from premiums as follows: 


Workmen’s compensation... .$193,064,270 
Alito: NADUNGN: vies soe eG see es 180,181,761 
Fidelity and surety........... 93,768,722 
Accident and health.......... 85,706,973 
Auto property damage........ 72,217,447 
Liability other than auto..... 63,064,753 
Burglary and theft........... 34,516,520 
Bate: legge eee ito mcrcs asie erase 4 12, 980,267 
Boiler and machinery........ 11,787,101 


age and collision other 
(lan QGtr ase wexiccis ince 
t and all other classes.. 
The total disbursements for 1928 were 
$740,408,714, of which amount $336,898,- 
030 was for losses and $64,318,705 for 
s!igation and adjustment of claims. 

The total premiums received by these 


companies in New York state were $214,- 
469,250; total loss claims paid in New 
York, $89,227,150. 


_Casualty companies made a net gain 
irom underwriting during 1928 of $17,- 
7,721 as against a gain of $3,397,516 
durin: 1927, and a total net gain in sur- 
plus if $60,890,672 as against $47,345,640 
durin: the previous year. 

Th: present volume includes also re- 
Tepor's of forty-six title and mort- 
gage cuaranty companies with assets of 
$07,154,694; “liabilities, $89,205,129; in- 
come, $72,526,231; disbursements, $47,- 
6816). Nine new companies are in- 
clude’ in these figures. 

An appendix to this volume contains 
the 1/29 amendments. to’ the insurance 
law ad court of appeals decisions on in- 
suran e cases and insurance department 
Tepor 3 on examination of insurance com- 
Pane’ for the year ended July 1, 1929. 





S. J. CARR RE-ELECTED 
San uel J. Carr, representing the Stan- 
fard \ccident in Philadelphia, heads the 
Surety underwriter’s association of that 
tity fr a second term, having been re- 
lecte’ at the annual meeting last week. 








OBSERVES 40TH ANNIVERSARY 





National Surety Has Grown From Small 
Dep’t. Of Missouri Bank To In- 
ternational Prominence 

Forty years of growth from a small 
surety department to one of the largest 
surety companiés in the world .is the 
achievement of the National Surety 
which observed this important milestone 
in its career last week. 

In October, 1889, the National Surety 
was known as the “surety department” 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Trust 
Co., then it was known in 1893 as the 
National Surety of Missouri which, in 
its entire eight-year period of ‘operation, 
wrote less than $750,000 in premiums. 

The company was brought to New 
York in 1897 and seven years later, when 
William B. Joyce, now chairman of the 
board, became president the company 
was rated as the eight largest in the 
country and in 1916 occtpied the top 
rung in international prominence.’ The 
company is now represented -by 8,000 
agents covering United States, Canada 
and Europe. 

Net premiums written by the com- 
pany during the first nine months’ of 
this year amounted to $14,180,831, an 
increase of $686,712 over the correspond- 


ing period of last year. Practically all 
of the company’s investments are com- 
posed of Government, municipal, rail- 
road and ofher bonds and guaranteed 
railroad and first preferred stocks of the 
highest class. Its board of directors 
comprise a large number of the leading 
financial and business men of this coun- 
try. 


OPENS NEW YONKERS OFFICE 








Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies to Aid 
Brokers and Agents in Westchester 
County; Fully Equipped Branch 

The Aetna Life & Affiliated Com- 
panies opened a new Westchester County 
branch office at Yonkers on Tuesday, 
handling all lines of insurance and main- 
taining a staff of production men to aid 
brokers and agents in the retention of 
their business. In addition a fully equip- 
ed claim division together with repre- 
sentatives of the safety engineering, in- 
spection and payroll audit divisions will 
make their headquarters at this office. 

J. F. McAuliffe has been placed in 
charge of the casualty, bonding and in- 
fand marine lines as acting manager. 
H. J. Muller is manager of the life and 
group department. Both of these men 
are experienced in their respective lines 
and are supported by a staff of capable 
workers. 





N. ¥. STATE AUTO REVOCATIONS 


More than 65%_or 126 out of 193 of re- 
vocations of motor vehicle operators’ li- 
censes during the two weeks ended Oc- 
tober 28 in New York state were for 
driving an automobile on the public 
highways " while intoxicated. Figures 
made public by Charles A. Harnett, com- 
missioner. of motor vehicles, show that 
during the same period of time there 
were 245 suspensions of operators’ li- 
censes pending further investigation. 





U. S. F. & G. DETROIT CHANGES 
The United States F. & G. has named 
Philip F. Lee associate field director of 
the company to succeed W. H. McBryan 
as manager of its Detroit brarich office. 
Mr. McBryan, who-has been appointed 
resident vice-president and a_ director, 
will continue at the Detroit office. E, K. 
Sisk, assistant manager, has resigned. 





W. A. THORN RESIGNS 


W. A. Thorn, auditor of the Allied 
Mutual Liability for the past. eleven 
years, has resigned. 





GETS GEORGIA LICENSE 
The Consolidated Indemnity & Insur- 
ance Co. has received its license to do 
business in Georgia, making thirty-seven 
states in which the company is entered. 

















‘‘Equitable 





as in Name’ 





in Practice 





‘Equitable Casualty & Surety 


Company 


JOHN L. MEE, President 


THE “ALL RISKS” plate glass 
policy originated by this company 
gives your assureds more coverage 
than the standard contract at no 
added cost. 
personalized service of agency- 
minded executives. 


This innovation policy covers 
damage to plate glass by earth- 
quake, explosion, demolition, re- 
pairs, maintenance and improper or 
incomplete glazing. You owe it to 
your policyholders to give them 
this complete coverage. 


“See what happens as a result 
of improper glazing! 
that ‘ALL RISKS’ plate glass 
insurance, my shop would have 


had a loss.’”’* 


Without 


It is backed by the 





iy -gticor 


*Mr. John L. Mee, Pres., 
Equitable Casualty & Surety Co., 
2 Lafayette St., 

New York City 


Mee: 





more about the “ALL 








RISKS” Plate oe Pelee you have originated and 
about the advantages of your company. 


Name 
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~ FILE RECEIVERSHIP BILL 





Proposed Mississippi Co. Alleged to Be 
Involved in Bank Failure; Taken 
Over by State Department 
Affairs of the Mississippi Life & Cas- 
walty of Jackson, a proposed company 
which was to cover the entire field of 
insurance including life, accident and 
health, industrial and casualty lines, and 
which was advertised in stock promo- 
tion literature’ as “The Giant of the 
South,” have been taken over by Ben 
. Lowry, state insurance commissioner, 
and a bill of complaint has been filed 
by the. incorporators requesting a re- 
ceivership. This bill will come up in the 

January term of court. 

Commissioner Lowry revoked the per- 
mit of Fiscal Agent Cadenhead of the 
Mississippi Life & Casualty to sell stock 
following the failure of the Bank of 
Kemper, Scoeba, Miss., to open its doors 
and the subsequent arrest of its cashier, 
A. J. Oubre, treasurer of the insurance 
company. Oubre is charged with em- 
bezzlement and the state department of 
banking has taken over the bank. His 
charge is that Cadenhead of the Mis- 
sissippi L. & C. was responsible for the 
alleged shortage by financing the com- 
pany with bank funds. 

Cadenhead’s reply was that he was not 
a member of the bank’s force. -He did 
not appear before Commissioner Lowry 
at the hearing called to show why the 
permit to sell stock in the Mississippi 
Life & Casualty should not be revoked. 

He is one of the complainants who has 
sought receivership through court and 
Commissioner Lowry has been named as 
a defendant by the claimants. 


The company was to have a capital 
and surplus of $2,000,000. 





EMPHASIZES FLEET RULING 





Superintendent Younger of Ohio Again 
Warns Agénts and Carriers of Im- 
proper Coverage on Auto Fleets 

Understanding that some agents were 
not complying with his ruling on fleet 
coverage of automobiles, Judge C. S. 
Younger, superintendent of insurance in 
Ohio, sent a letter this week to all auto- 
mobile insurance carriers advising them 
that on all business written on and after 
December 1 they must cease improper 
coverage on fleets which, he says, is re- 
garded as unfair competition, an uneth- 
ical practice and a violation of the Ohio 
anti-rebate laws. 

In his previous ruling Judge Younger 
held that it was a violation of the law 
for insurance companies to write fleet 
coverage insurance and give employes 
along with the employers the benefit of 
a lower rate in cases where the combin- 
ing of the employer and all the employes 
under one policy, or otherwise, made an 
attractive premium to the insurance com- 
pany. 





MAKES PROGRESS IN FIRST YEAR 


The Philadelphia city branch of the 
Alliance Casualty has made © notable 
progress in its first year under Howard 
Hager, manager. It started off with six 
employes in the space of one room and 
now had the entire first floor of 416 
Walnut street and additional space on 
the fourth, sixth and seventh floors of 
this building. 





MASSACHUSETTS APPOINTMENT 

The New Jersey Fire has announced 
the appointment of Joseph Nowak of 
Indian Orchard, Mass., as local agent in 
that territory. 





REMINDER ON P. G. CHANGES 

The National Union Indemnity is 
sending out an advatfe notice on the 
new, plate glass manual changes, effec- 
tive—L ber 1. 


ARMISTICE DAY CEREMONY 
Aetna Life and U. S. F. & G. Hold 
Impressive Exercises; John S. Turn 
Annual Luncheon 
As in past years Armistice Day on 
Monday was fittingly observed along 
William Street. The Aetna Life & Af- 
filiated Companies and the United States 
F. & G., had the most impressive exer- 
cises. The ceremony in both instances 
was practically the same. Two minutes 
before eleven o’clock employes and de- 
partment heads stood at attention with 
the first notes of a bugle. Then com- 
plete silence as the hour struck followed 

by the playing of taps. 

John. S. Turn, vice-president, Aetna 
Life, had luncheon that day with the 
fellow officers of his son who had lost 
his life on the battle front. It is an 
annual engagement which Mr. Turn 
never fails to keep. This year the party 
included Brig. General Rosenbaum who 
organized and was colonel of the 315th 
Infantry of which Mr. Turn’s son was 
an officer. Inasmuch ‘as Brig. General 
Rosenbaum received his promotion be- 
fore the regiment went over to France 
he was not in command of it at the 
front. 

Being on the street floor the ceremony 
of the United States F. & G. attracted 
no little attention from passers-by. Every 
light in the building was out when the 
bugler sounded “cease firing.” As with 
the Aetna Life it was a solemn two 
minutes with a soldier and sailor on 
hand to make war memories more vivid. 





EXPLAINS N. J. LAW 





U. S. Casualty’s Display Ad Copy Warns 
Motorists Not To Be Blamed for 
Someone Else’s Mistake 

The United States Casualty used ex- 
cellent display advertising copy this 
week in the daily newspapers to pre- 
sent a summary of the financial respon- 
sibility law in New Jersey which be- 
comes effective today. The copy reads 
in part: 

“This law is the answer of the state 
of New Jersey to the problem of speed- 
ing, reckless driving and other violations 
of certain provisions of the motor ve- 
hicle laws. Prevention is an equal ob- 
jective with reparation. 

“You may be careful, but you are driv- 
ing every day in traffic with people who 
are not careful. As a result, you may 
be blamed for someone else’s mistake, or 
face a claim for damages that you are 
not able to disprove. Bear in mind, that 
an employe, chauffeur, agent or member 
of your family operating your car and 
for whom you are responsible, is exposed 
to this same hazard. Can you afford to 
lose the privilege of operating your auto- 
mobile? Or can your business or your 
estate face a $10,000 judgment ?” 





30 DAYS NOT MONTH IN COURT 





Discrepancy in Accident Policy Proves 
Awkward; Kentucky Court Orders 
Figuring By Days 
An awkward discrepancy in an insur- 
ance policy appeared in the case of Dr. 
S. H. Heavrin, dentist of Hancock Coun- 

ty, Ky., versus the Ocean Accident. 

The contract provided that the insured 
should be paid $200 a month,. but in an- 
other place it provided that the $200 
should be paid every thirty days. In con- 
testing the case the insurance company 
contended that when the month was cal- 
culated it should be the calendar month, 
but the court held that where the con- 
tract provides that the compensation 
shall be paid monthly in one place in 
the contract and the contract also pro- 
vides that it shall be paid every thirty 
days, that it is right to calculate the 
payments for every thirty days, and not 
according to the calendar month. 

A needle stuck in Dr. Heavrin’s arm 
disabled him and made him eligible for 
compensation. , 


Attitude On Compensation Risk; 


(Continued from Page 40) 


any compensation risk at a cost of sev- 
enty-two cents; and no company will 
get very far in handling only a single 
compensation accident if it results in 
claim at a cost of $2.88. 

“The risk selected as an example is 
by no means an unusual one. There are 
many classifications in the manual upon 
which the rates are lower than the rates 
for a machine shop. We have said noth- 
ing about taxes and home office ex- 
penses and the commissions we must 
pay the agent for placing the risk on 
our books. It goes without saying that 
this class of risks is very undesirable 
and that the company is fully justified 
in its rule that the compensation busi- 
ness of an agent should not exceed 20% 
of the total volume of the casualty busi- 
ness given to the company by that agent 
because most of it if not all of it will 


in all probability represent risks of the ' 


very kind we have been talking about. 

“For a long time it was commonly 
supposed that from an accident frequen- 
cy point of view the smaller risks were 
more desirable than the larger risks; 
that is to say, the accidents were fewer 
and the claim cost per $100 of payroll for 
such risks would therefore be much less 
than for larger risks, but the investiga- 
tion which led to the introduction of the 
expense constant corrected this mistake 
and we now know better. 

Predicts Withdrawal of Schedule 

Rating Plan 

“And now. what about the larger risks 
—those producing premiums of $300 or 
more? In discussing the rating plan, 
and the progress made in its develop- 
ment, we have stated in effect that we 
believe it to have reached a degree of 
usefulness in which its application to the 
larger risks has gone far to make them 
more desirable than they were at one 
time thought to be. In the progress 
that has been made in the modification 
of the rating plan, more, and then more, 
prominence has been given to the ex- 
perience rating feature of the plan while 
the schedule features have been subor- 
dinated, and taking the usual risks of 
prophecy we will state here that we 
do not believe the schedule rating plan 
will long survive, but will in the very 
near future be completely withdrawn. 


This situation has not failed to nike q 
direct appeal to. the employers wing 
large risks as affording oppo unity 
through safety work of the educ ‘ional 
kind to reduce the cost of insuran-c, and 
at the same time increase the efi iency 
and output of the plant. 

“The loss and/or expense constint, as 
it is variously called, has not been «dopt- 
ed for use in all of the states. I New 
York it is made applicable to al! risks 
up to $400 in premium; in New (ersey 
it is made applicable to all ris<s; in 
Illinois, which state we are using i: this 
article for purpose of illustration. it js 
$300. We may, therefore, fairly assume 
$300 to be the dividing line between what 
we may call small risks and large risks, 
$300 may for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion be considered as the average 


minimum premium per annum subject 
to experience rating and since our ob- 
jection to the smaller risks is largely 
based upon the fact that they are not 
subject to experience rating there is add- 
ed reason for establishing this amount 
as the boundary line between the unde- 
sirable and the more desirable risks, if 
any compensation risks can be called de- 
sirable. 

“Quite naturally the underwriter is in- 
fluenced in his acceptance of risks by 
his .belief in the dependability of the 
risk experience brought to his attention 
and his resulting belief in the adequacy 
of the rate thus attained. 

“The agent who brings us a large 
risk even if the premium involved should 
exceed 20% of his business as a whole 
will find us not only willing to sct aside 
our 20% rule, but prepared to give to 
his big risk the very best kind of ser- 
vice. 

“Many agents whom we have author- 
ized to-solicit workmen’s compensation 
insurance for us are located in commu- 
nities where there are no large risks of 
the kind we have been discussing, but 
what we have written upon the subject 
under discussion is full of interest for 
the agent who is only dealing with the 
smaller workmen’s compensation risks, 
the risks which we are writing and shall 
continue to write as an accommodation 
to our agents to aid them in the con- 
trol of other lines of insurance.” 








Compensation Costs 


(Continued from Page 43) 


would be higher after the change be- 
cause of the diminution of the non-haz- 
ardous payroll. If this diminution of 
payroll in the finishing department were 
material, the same result would occur 
even if the hazard per man with the 
spray were less than with the hand 
method. This is obviously because the 
initial hazard of this department was 
much less than the average hazard of 
the factory as a whole. Consequently, 
while the reduction in hazard in this de- 
partment would tend to reduce the aver- 
age hazard per unit of payroll for the 
plant as a whole, the reduction of pay- 
roll in this department would operate 
more strongly to increase it. 

“This result could be counterbalanced 
by either of two things: Safety activi- 
ties might reduce the accident cost in 
the plant as a whole in the same pro- 
portion as the payroll reduction occa- 
sioned by the diminished personnel, but 
there is no reason to believe that such 
accident reduction would be coincident 
with the payroll reduction. Wage in- 
creases might be made in an amotint 
sufficient to absorb the reduction. There 
appears slight probability that increases 
to such an extent would be made, be- 
cause the employer, would lose all incen- 
tive to incur the capital charges inci- 
dental to the purchase of new equip- 
ment if the entire savings effected by 
such purchases were immediately to be 
absorbed by higher labor costs.” 

Economic Burden Not Increased 

Mr. Hall’s present slant on the situa- 

tion: is that the important, almost’ revo- 


lutionary changes in industry have un- 
doubtedly been responsible for increases 
in compensation rates during recent 
years. He says, however, that these in- 
creases have not necessarily resulted in 
an increased economic burden. | 

It is his opinion that the situation has 
resulted in the anamoly of rates increas- 
ing in terms of payroll but decreasing 
in terms of quantitative production and 
from an economic point of view thie lat- 
ter is the important test, he says. Mr. 
Hall concludes: rt . 

“The manufacturer competes with his 
own or other industries not on the basis 
of the rate paid per $100 of wages for 
compensation insurance but rather upon 
the price which he must charge for his 
product. And if the fraction of that cost 
representing workmen’s compensation 
premiums is diminishing then 1! may 
fairly be said that the cost of that im 
surance is diminishing even thou.' the 





rates per $100 of wages may be in-reas- 
ing.” 
VISITING MEXICO 
John McGinley, casualty mana: et : 
the Travelers in New York, and J: 1n © 
Gossett, assistant manager, are In a 
ico on a vacation trip. They sail ! for 


Vera Cruz a week ago. 





TRAVELERS BRONX CHAN::E 


The Travelers has opened a ¢: ualty 
branch office in connection with t! life 
accident and group branch in the ! isher 
Building, East 149th street, the | °0m% 
New York. Charles D. Towner = cas 
ualty manager. He was field ass stant 
in the Yorkers for the Traveler be- 
fore that being at No. 55 John =‘reet. 
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